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‘*T po not approve of lady lecturers, as a 
general thing,’’ I remarked, meditatively, a 
while since, to a gentleman, in whose pre- 
sence I am somewhat prone to think aloud. 

‘You allude to public lectures ?’’ said he, 
interrogatively, with unnecessary emphasis. 

‘*Of course !’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ and he resumed the study of a very 
dry-looking volume. 

Affecting not to observe the mischievous 
gleam of his eye, I resumed :— 

‘*But Iam sometimes tempted to ask the 
use of your lecture-room for one evening, to 
call together an audience from which all per- 
sons of the masculine gender shall be ex- 
cluded, and, then and there, harangue my 
own sex upon a subject that has engrossed 
much of my time and thoughts for eight years 
past.’’ 

‘*What is it—cookery or dry goods? Either 
topic would be popular.’’ 

‘* Something more important than both put 
together!’’ I retorted. ‘My theme would be 
‘ The Rights of Babies and the Responsibilities 
of Mothers !’”’ : 

My auditor raised his eyebrows and pursed 
his lips very slightly—just enough to give one 
the impression that he would‘have whistled, 
had not politeness restrained him. Seeing 
that I was in nowise abashed by these dis- 
couraging manifestations, he offered an amend- 
ment to my resolution. 

‘* Better write your discourse, instead, and 
have it printed.’’ 

VoL. LXxI.—31 





‘But,’’ I objected, ‘‘what I would say 
would be addressed to women alone. We 
don’t care to let men know how unmercifully 
we can handle one another. Moreover, I 
should use great plainness of speech’’— 

‘*T think I can set your mind at rest on 
that point,’’ interrupted my companion, drily. 
**IT don’t believe many men would read your 
treatise.’’ 

Whereupon he picked up his treatise and 
withdrew to his sanctum, leaving me to ar- 
range the heads of my ‘‘discourse,’’ or to 
ponder the meaning of his last equivocal ob- 
servation. 

And thus it came to pass, that, sitting 
lonely here, and arranging plans for the com- 
ing festival—the jubilee that, throughout 
Christendom, commemorates the birth of a 
little child in the grotto of far-off Bethlehem ; 
musing of that child and his mother, while 
from the wall, the Mater Dolorosa, wondrous 
in beauty and in sorrow, looked down upon 
me—thought followed thought, and memories, 
sweet, tender, and full of joy; others sad, yet 
precious, and mingled with wistful yearning, 
flowed in upon me, and I have taken up my 
pen, not to indite a lecture or an essay, but 
a simple, homely, heartfelt Christmas letter 
to my fellow-workers in the great mission to 
which God has called us. 

And first, let me remark, by way of ‘‘ begin- 
ning at the beginning,’’ as old-time teachers 
were wont to exhort their scholars to do—that 


babies have a right to be. 
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This is not the page whereon to record a 
frank and full opinion upon such a subject, nor 
is mine the will or ability to treat of the mys- 
teries of iniquity, the violence done to con- 
science, humanity, and natural affection, that 
have come to be talked of in the so-called 
r. higher circles as familiar things, convenient 
and expedient measures for leaving fashion- 
able mothers—does not the holy word look 
like a bitter sarcasm, written in this connec- 
tion?—for leaving frivolous, heartless mo- 
thers, I say, at liberty to follow the devices of 
their own foolish brains, and delivering sordid 
fathers from what I have heard professing 
Christians style—‘‘ the curse ofalarge family.’’ 
I know that such abominations do exist, and 
so does the fair reader, who is ready to ostra- 
cize me for daring to hint thus publicly at 
what she privately approves and advocates. 
I can see that our pleasure-loving neighbors 
over the water are in a fair way to be rivalled, 
if not eclipsed, in certain respects by their 
American cousins. Further than this I will 
not go. I only refer to this, to me revolting 
subject, to substantiate a conclusion at which 
1 have arrived in the course of my serious and 
often sadly troubled lucubrations with regard 
to this matter. It is my conviction that the 
real root of the evil lies back of this, its most 
reprehensible offshoot. I have no means of 
settling the date at which the opinion or pre- 
judice was implanted on this continent, but 
certain it is, that a vast proportion—lI fear, a 
large majority—of American mothers would 
secretly, if not openly, controvert my first pro- 
position. There is among us, if not a woeful 
deficiency of genuine maternal instinct, astyle 
—a fashion, if you choose to call it, and a 
very vile fashion it is—of deprecating as a 
grievous affliction the repeated visits of what 
a higher authority than ‘‘ the noted Dr. 
from Paris,’’ or the autocrat of neighborhood 
gossips has declared to be among Heaven’s 
best gifts to human kind. 

‘*Poor Mrs. A., with her eight children, 
like a flight of stairs—just two years between 
them’’—is, by her friends’ very pity, made to 
feel that she is, in some sense, the inferior of 
Mrs. B., who ‘‘ manages so beautifully! She 
has but three, and they are seven years apart.’’ 

It matters not that Mrs. A.’s household re- 
sembles a snug nest of chirping birdlings, who 
lie all the warmer for being obliged to stow a 
little closely ; who learn patience and loving- 
kindness and generosity by hourly practice of 








these graces upon one another, without being 
aware that any lessons are set for them—they 
come so naturally; who never lack company 
or sympathy by reason of the abundance of 
home companions and home love; who bid 
fair to keep their parents’ name long alive 
upon the earth, and, in their own maturity, 
to transmit to an extended circle—to a large 
community—it may be to a whole nation, the 
principles taught them at their mother’s knees 
and from their father’s lips. It signifies little 
to the feminine cabal that each one of the little 
B.’s has been, for seven long weary years, that 
most forlorn and pitiable of juvenile specimens 
—an only baby; has become dwarfed in affec- 
tions; narrowed as to ability to love and to 
enter into the feelings of other children; tho- 
roughly, and often incorrigibly selfish; and 
when, at last, the lustrum being accomplished, 
the newer infant is ushered into the world, 
the older regards it with dire distrust and 
lurking jealousy, if not avowed dislike, as the 
usurper of his or her hitherto undisputed 
rights. 

** My children will never be companions for 
one another, they are so far apart,’’ sighs Mrs. 
B., as the pert Miss of fourteen pronounces 
the tiny sister, who has not numbered as 
many hours of existence, ‘‘a regular bore!’’ 
and ‘‘ wonders why she came. Nobody wants 
her; and it is too provoking to have a baby 
in the house just as one is beginning to go 
into society and wants a good deal of gay 
company.’’ 

But Mrs. Grundy—an American Mrs. Grun- 
dy, you may be sure, with a dash of Parisian 
philosophy—has declared the one matron to 
be a broken-down drudge, a domestic slave— 
‘‘quite behind the times, in fact!’’ while 
‘‘Mrs. B. is a truly fortanate and’’—here 
Mrs. Grundy whispers—‘‘ a very enlightened 
and judicious lady !’’ 

What an odious savor in Mrs. G.’s delicate 
nostrils would be the antiquated but pious 
friend who should, out of the plenitude of his 
love and good will for Mr. Grundy, pray, in 
the words of the Psalmist, that his wife might 
be a fruitful vine, and his children olive plants 
round about his table! 

No! we do not, as a class, appreciate the 
dignity—I use the word advisedly—the dig- 
nity and privilege of maternity! In this re- 
spect, our English sisters are far ahead of us. 
The Hebrew women, under the Theocracy, 
understood it better still, when Rachel pined 
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in her quiet tent for the murmur of baby- 
voices and the touch of baby-fingers, and 
Hannah knelt in the court of the temple, to 
supplicate, with strong crying and tears, that 
the holy fountains of mother-love within her 
heart might flow out upon offspring of her 
own. In those days it was the childless wife, 
and not she who had borne many sons and 
daughters, who besought that her reproach 
might be taken away; that she might be ac- 
counted worthy to be intrusted with the high 
duty of rearing children to swell the ranks of 
the Lord’s chosen people. 

**If I felt as you do,’’ said a lady, sneer- 
ingly, to a friend of mine; ‘‘if I considered 
the gift of children a blessing, and the care of 
them a delightful task, I would not wait for 
the show process by which Nature creates 
families, but adopt a dozen at a time from an 
asylum.”’ 

‘*They would not be mine!’’ was the quiet 
reply. 

I do not envy that mother her heart, who 
does not enter into the meaning of this re- 
joinder; who has not felt the delicious thrill 
of ownership in an object so lovely and pre- 
cious as the helpless babe she has braved death 
itself to win; the awed delight of contem- 
plating the new creation—living, intelligent, 
immortal—given to be hers! It may be—I 
lave seen it somewhere asserted—that there 
is, after all, a species of sublimated selfishness 
in the ecstatic sweetness of the thought so 
well expressed by Emily Judson :— 

"The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue from mine! 


The life which J have dared invoke 
Henceforth is parallel with Taixg!’’ 


The candid reader who has known the depth 
and strength of a mother’s love, her patience, 
constancy, and self-sacrifice will, I fancy, agree 
with me in pronouncing the selfishness to be 
very ‘‘sublimated.’’ Said Mr. Toots, upon 
the occasion of the birth of his fourth daugh- 
ter—‘‘ The oftener we can repeat that extra- 
ordinary woman the better!’’ Everybody 
laughs at the proud husband’s praise of his 
spouse, but—ask your heart, loving mother, 
if there is not a strange fulness of joy in 
watching the reproduction of your traits, phy- 
sical, mental, and moral, in your child? How 
many times a day does she bring back some 
half-forgotten scene of your own childhood ? 
How frequently, at the expression of her fan- 
cies, or opinions, or desires, do you say, with 








a smile, a sigh—perchance a tear—‘‘I felt, or 
thought, or longed the same at her years; it 
is her inheritance?’’ Is there not a joy yet 
greater, an inexpressible swelling of love and 
pride, as you seo in the lineaments and ges- 
ture of your boy, the faithful portraiture of 
one dearer to you than your own soul? Iam 
not talking now to those who have felt no-® 
thing of all this; from whom the knowledge 
of these sacred mysteries has been withheld, 
or who are incapable from the barrenness and 
shallowness of their own spiritual natures, of 
ever entering fully into them. It is useless 
to say to these that motherhood is a holy 
thing, and offspring the boon of Heaven; that, 
amidst the wild clamor of woman’s rights and 
woman’s sphere, she best enacts the rédle ap- 
pointed her by the Wise Parent of all, does 
most to elevate her race, who rears strong, 
good men, and gentle, noble daughters to 
serve God and the generation to come. To 
the gross, all things are gross, and these 
truths are pearls, too clear in their purity to 
be trampled by such. 
to brave, pious women who fear God and love 
their husbands—but who have yet never 
arisen to the perfect realization of the grandeur 
of the work assigned them; never thought of 
themselves as the architects of the nation’s 
fortunes, the sculptors, whose fair or foul 
handiwork is to outlast their age, to outlive 
Time, to remain through all Eternity. JI 
would awaken those whom the prejudices of 
education or the plausible sophistries of the 
modern fashionable school have blinded to 
the deep significance of those words—‘‘ Be- 
hold, children are an heritage from the Lord, 
and the fruit of the womb is His reward!’’ 
Women! sisters! be assured there is some- 
thing fearfully and radically wrong in a sys- 
tem that teaches us to despise or refuse our 
rightful share in our Father’s riches! Look 
to it, lest haply ye be found to sin against 
God! 

My second assertion is that it is a right of 
babies to have mothers. 

‘*T have never desired children; have al- 
ways been bitterly opposed to the coming of 
each new claimant upon my time and labor.’’ 
I once heard a lady say, ‘‘ Two of mine never 
breathed, and I experienced a sensation of 
joyful relief when I found that my cares were 
not then to be increased. Yet I love my 
children very much as they grow older, and 
my conscience assures me that I have dis- 


I appeal to mothers— 
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charged my duty to them faithfully. I accept 
them as inevitable evils which religion and 
philosophy require me to endure as well and 
gracefully as possible.”’ 

Yet the speaker was not a “‘strong-minded 
woman,’’ in the popular acceptation of the 
term. She believed in St. Paul, and had 
never read a word of Malthus in her life, if 
indeed she were aware of the existence of that 
author. She reprobated women’s colleges and 
learned ladies; stayed at home and kept her 
husband’s house with all diligence, and was 
generally regarded as a pattern wife and es- 
timable member of society. I declare, never- 
theless, that if she spoke the truth in this 
instance, her babies were motherless. They 
had a capable nurse; one who discharged 
the external duties of her position with con- 
scientious fidelity, and who, in the course of 
time, as any tolerably warm-hearted nursery- 
maid could not but have done, grew into a 
more lively degree of interest in the winsome 
beings committed to her charge. But of true 
mother-love—the beautiful instinct, and sa- 
cred as beautiful—the blending of hope and 
lohging and solicitude that, not content with 
receiving the dear trust with eager embrace 
at the threshold of what we call life, goes 
forth to meet it in that mysterious, imperfect 
existence which even she does not wholly 
comprehend, and from the moment the reve- 
lation of the coming advent is known to her- 
self, studies the comfort and well-being of the 
one whose name may perhaps never be written 
among the living upon the earth; watching 
and regulating the workings of her physical 
nature; keeping her mind calm and free; 
hushing every wild heart-beat, lest the irre- 
gular throb should disturb the exquisitely 
susceptible organization of that which lies so 
near it—that always marvellous, yet ever-re- 
newed miracle of human devotion which Deity 
does not shun to name in connection with His 
own boundless, perfect love; of this, the de- 
cent matron in question knew about as much 
as I do of Sanscrit, or the dialect spoken by 
the natives among the coffee groves of Borrio- 
boola-Gha. 

I am happy to believe that the maternal care 
which antedates the birth of its object is be- 
coming daily a subject of deeper thought and 
more enlightened comprehension, with those 
whose duty it is to be instructed in this re- 
gard. It is only among the ignorant or the 
reckless that we find total disbelief and utter 





neglect of the laws which treat of the intimate 
and subtle relation existing between mother 
and child. It is no longer customary to scout 
as old wives’ fables the tales of horrible 
wrong done by passionate or imprudent wo- 
men to the bodies and intellects of their un- 
born babes. But we have still much to learn, 
and more to heed upon this vital point. 
Passing thus briefly over the eartiest phase 
of motherly duty, we come to the education 
of the living, breathing, ‘‘ necessary evil,’’ or 
cherished blessing, as the parent’s taste or 
principles may determine the little stranger 
to be. The pink, plump, piping bantling has 
been exhibited to the usual round of cere- 
monious visitors, and passed muster with 
all—in the mother’s hearing—having been 
praised by one as the image of his papa, and 
by another, no less discerning, as his mother’s 
miniature, and content with having acted 
well its part, in voting him to be a ‘‘ remark- 
ably fine child,’’ the ‘‘ fi1est of the season,”’’ 
Society dismisses the subject and remands 
baby to his curtained crib in the darkest cor- 
ner of the nursery. For all that Society cares 
or thinks, he may, in that convenient retreat, 
slumber away the seasons of infancy and 
adolescence in a sort of Rip Van Winkle 
torpor, until his long clothes drop from his 
growing frame like the husk from a ripe nut. 
Society does not regard a ‘‘ human boy’’—as 
Mr. Chadband has it—as having arrived at 
the ‘‘interesting age until he attains the age 
of discretion.’’ Young lady cousins, enthn- 
siastic school-girls, or matrons, incited tu the 
examination by thoughts of their own little 
ones, occasionally lift the lace curtain and 
turn down the coverlet; call him an ‘‘angel,’’ 
and remark in rapturcus whispers upon his 
increasing size and comeliness, and forget all 
about him by the time they reach the foot of 
the stairs. Or, an old friend of the family, 
who ‘‘dotes upon babies,’’ begs that the 
‘*cherub’’ may be brought down to the par- 
lar, saying, in pathetic reproach, ‘‘ To think, 
my love, how seldom i see the darling!’’ 
Really deceived into a belief of the sincerity 
of her visitor’s desire, mamma sends off an 
order to nurse; baby is caught up from his 
crib of ease, thrust into a clean slip, his ten- 
der scalp brushed to the right and left of the 
line—more or less imaginary—where the down 
—alias hair—ought to part, until the soft, 
throbbing spot on the top of his head pulsates 
faster and harder with pain and fright. Duly 
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prepared for inspection, he performs the jour- 
ney to the lower floor, where he undergoes a 
vigorous kissing from the baby-lover, who 
‘must hold him’’ herself. The blinds are 
opened that his budding beauties may be 
clearly seen, and while the connoisseur goes 
into a transport of admiration, master baby, 
alarmed, fluttered, ‘and uncomfortable, first 
looks long and piteously into the strange vis- 
age above him, and proceeds to express his 
sentiments by wrinkling up his cherubic nose 
and opening his cherry mouth for a squall. 

‘There! take him, nurse!’’ says the visi- 
tor, hastily. ‘‘He does not fancy new ac- 
quaintances. In a vear or two, he will be 
just at the interesting age, and we shall be 
capital friends. Not a word, my dear !’’—to 
mamma, who stammers an apology. ‘All 
young children behave worst when we want 
them to show off their prettiest ways.’’ 

This may be true, but for my part I don’t 
blame the babies. Most papas are shy or 
negligent of their heirs or heiresses at this 
epoch. It is quite common to hear ladies re- 
late, as a proof, I suppose, of their spouses’ 
superiority to small matters, that they are 
utterly careless of their babes while they are 
in arms. 

‘*Mr. C. never notices one of his until it is 
two years of age, ‘* Then, 
when he sees that it is a pretty plaything, he 
becomes quite fond of it, enjoys frolicking 
with it.’’ 

As he would with a puppy, which, frisking 
about his feet, should attract his lordship’s 
attention to its graceful shape and winning 
ways | 

“Mr. D. thinks young babies disgusting 
little animals!’’ laughs Mrs. D. in reply. ‘‘ He 
says that he would not kiss one under eigh- 
teen months old, for five hundred dollars !’’ 

My private opinion, which, of course, I do 
not divulge to Mrs. D., is that her husband is 
a Yahoo, and ought to be banished to Gulli- 
ver’s famous island, in order that he might 
consort with his fellows. 

Even good, right-minded, affectionate papas 
—like your stronger half and mine, dear 
reader |—do not overwhelm his very littleness 
with demonstrations of esteem. 

** Say good by to baby!’’ you plead, as his 
paternal progenitor enters the nursery to take 
leave of you until dinner time. 

If he does not smoke, and is very amiable, 
he stoops and touches the little forehead with 

31* 


>? remarks Mrs. C. 





his lips—a very different salute from that be- 
stowed upon yourself. If he has lighted a 
cigar, he replies: ‘‘I won’t kiss him. The 
tobacco might sicken him. Good-by, mon- 
key !’’ tapping the velvet cheek with one 
finger. 

Baby blinks and throws his fat arms about 
in a blind, senseless fashion, which you think 
very cunning. 

‘*Did you ever see a child grow and im- 
prove as he does ?’’ you ask delightedly. 

“Oh, very!’’ is the good-natured, but not 
very pertinent response. ‘‘ The fact is, wifie, 
I am not much of a judge of the article in 
its present state. Wait until he reaches the 
interesting age, and you will have no cause 
to complain of my lukewarm praise. 

Bridget, also, ‘‘is very fond of children, 
when they get to be knowing and wise, and 
full of pretty tricks, but she finds the care of 
a young baby very confining,’’ and but for 
the tip-top wages she gets, would probably 
look out for another place. 

No, fond mother—and proud as fond! your 
blessed baby is, during the first months of 
helpless, dumb infancy, ‘‘interesting’’ to no- 
body except yourself. But there are weighty 
reasons besides the indifference of others that 
should make him, now, the object of your 
especial care, and this period one of continual 
watchfulness and affectionate solicitude. In- 
trust to no nurse, however experienced, the 
task of bathing and feeding, dressing and un- 
dressing the tender little body. It will never 
need your gentle handling, your quick eye, 
more than at present. A pin misplaced, a 
sudden wrench of a joint; the twist of the 
upholding hand, bringing the head or a limb 
into contact with table or chair, may lay the 
foundation of years of pain and disease, if not 


” 


of incurable deformity. 

We hear much talk about good and bad 
babies; how Mrs. Such-an-one always has 
model children, that give her no trouble at 
all; but sleep and eat at regular seasons, and 
never cry when awake, unless they are in 
pain, while Mrs. So-and-So’s existence is a 
woeful burden with her restless, fretful pro- 
geny, who turn day into night, and night into 
day, and sometimes decline having any night 
at all in the course of the twenty-four hours ; 
who are continually crying to be fed at all 
manner of inconvenient times; who are, in 
short, as wrong-headed and peevish brats as 
one can find in a day’s ride. Yet, Mrs. So- 
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and-So says that they are hea]thy and hearty, 
and suffer no pain. ‘‘It is just her luck to have 
eross children. All hers are born crabbed.’’ 

In behalf of the infant tribe I enter a 
protest against this calumny. Well-bred, 
healthy, comfortable babies are never cross 
until they are rendered so, in spite of them- 
selves, by mismanagement. If Mrs. So-and- 
So puts her Bobby to sleep where he is liable 
to be awakened by the ordinary noises of the 
household machinery, and, furthermore, when 
these, or some untoward accident has startled 
him from the slumber that should have lasted 
two hours, before one-half of this time has 
elapsed if she make matters worse by taking 
him up, instead of quieting ail external dis- 
turbance and lulling him again to rest before 
he knows where he is, or what has happened ; 
if he is fed just when it suits Mrs. S.’s or 
Bridget’s convenience or Bobby’s whim, at in- 
tervals of varying lengths; the probability, I 
may say the certainty is, that Bobby will be- 
come an unreasonable, discontented tyrant, a 
nuisance to himself and to all around him. 
And if Susy, and Jenny, and Dicky are all 
trained after the like manner, there is an 
equal certainty that Mrs. So-and-So will have, 
among her acquaintances, the deserved repu- 
tation of being the worn-out, irritable mother 
of a brood of cross, spoiled, ‘‘ hateful’’ children. 
But, again I say, I don’t blame the babies! 
First of all, make the darlings welcome; that 
is half the battle! 
fortable. 
three capital rules for securing this desirable 
end; ‘‘plenty of milk, plenty of sleep, and 
plenty of flannel.’’ I would add a cardinal 
principle, governing every other—begin from 
the outset—from the day of birth, if possible, 
a gentle, firm system of punctuality in feed- 
ing, dressing, and putting to sleep the wee 
things that lie, like breathing automatons, 
upon the hands that foster them. Like their 
fellows of a larger growth, they are creatures 
of habit. 

I wish—how fervently and how frequently, 
I dare not pretend to say—that method, a wise 
and just system of duty and recreation, could 
be made the chief earthly law of every house- 
hold. Let there not only be ‘‘a place for 
everything and everything in its place,’’ but 
a time for everything, and let everything be 
done in its season. When I see the mistress 
of a family toiling and worried from morning 
until night, pulled a dozen different ways at 


Then, make them com- 
A celebrated medical man gives 








once, by as many duties, all of apparently equal 
importance, driving herself and servants, 
wearying her husband by incessant com- 
plaints, and dragging, rather than bringing 
up her children, I wonder not that American 
women break down so early, but at the tena- 
city of life that enables them to endure their 
load for a single year. The clever writer of 
an article, entitled ‘‘A Spasm of Sense,’’ pub- 
lished not long since, in one of our most clever 
monthlies, finds the cause of the lamentable 
condition of so many a domestic establishment 
in the superabundance of olive-plants that 
crowd American nurseries. From my different 
stand-point, I am inclined to believe the trou- 
ble to be, not that there are too many babies, 
but that there are not more wise and capable 
mothers. 

I know a lady, who was, when she mar- 
ried, a delicate, beautiful girl, the petted 
favorite of a large circle of admiring friends. 
The seventh anniversary of her wedding-day 
saw her the mother of five children. Ac- 
quaintances, who only heard of this rapid in- 
crease of cares, shook mournful heads and drew 
pitying sighs, between contemptuous smiles. 
‘*What a change!’’ It was a change, than 
which my eyes have rarely beheld a fairer. 
Her babies were not pattern, spiritless dolls, 
but hearty, roguish youngsters, who frolicked 
and shouted, and disputed, as all sound, 
sprightly children will do, and as they should 
not be hindered from doing. But mamma 
was at once the motive-power and centre of 
attraction of the system, wherein these lively 
planets revolved. She was more lovely, with 
a chastened, matronly beauty, than in her 
girlhood, and discontent had ploughed no 
To each of the 
fast-coming troop she gave a motherly greet- 


furrows in her smooth brow. 


ing, and, as by magic, brought it, with its 
wishes and needs, under the influence of the 
judicious law of order that extended over the 
rest of her band. She nourished them from 
her bosom; bathed, dressed, and undressed 
them, and herself laid them down for the 
nightly and midday slumber; made most of 
their clothing with her own hands; as they 
grew older, directed their studies—she ‘‘could 
not bear to send them from her to school !’’ 
Yet she was the ever-patient, ever-cheer- 
ful referee in their sports and quarrels; 
looked well to the other ways of her house- 
hold; was a faithful mistress, a good house- 
keeper, and a kind neighbor, and, withal, 
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managed to keep up with the best literature 
of the day, and when her husband’s business 
hours were over, became his companion, at 
home and abroad, with more ease and fre- 
quency than any other wife I ever saw. 

This is no fancy sketch, nor have I done 
the original justice. It is not surprising that 
the offspring of such a woman should rise up 
and call her blessed ; the marvel and disgrace 
are, that there are not hundreds and thousands 
like her, throughout the country. I do not 
ask that our daughters should be brought up 
in the belief that matrimony is the chief end 
of woman’s existence. I do hold, in consi- 
deration of the fact that an immense majority 
of our sex do marry and have the cares of a 
family laid upon them, that girls ought to re- 
ceive a training which shall fit them, in some 
degree, for a position 
bilities so solemn and onerous. 

I know the popular outcry against the 
slavishness of maternal duties. ‘‘As well 
bury me alive after the first year of married 
life!’’? cries Mrs. A-la-mode. ‘‘I, with my 
education and accomplishments, may surely 
aspire to a higher position than that of nur- 
sery-maid! I consider that I serve my chil- 
dren more effectually by reserving my strength 
and cultivating my talents against such time 
as their maturer minds shall require my com- 


involving responsi- 


panionship.”’ 

In other words, Mrs. A-la-mode leaves it to 
hired menials to work, irrigate, and plant the 
virgin soil, and expects, in the ripening of the 
harvest, to put in her patent sickle—latest 
style—and gather such grain as she shall then 
decree. I am acquainted with but ene way 
in which a woman can conscientiously and 
surely evade the fulfilment of a mother’s ob- 
ligations. In this day and country, there are 
no forced marriages. If Miss Faintheart and 
Miss Easy abhor the prospect of directing and 
fostering a young family, they can remain 
single; and, to be frank, I think the next gene- 
ration will be the gainers by their celibacy. 

Again, and strictly apropos to this division 
of my subject—Babies have a right to be heard. 

‘* My dear children,’’ said a Sabbath-school 
lecturer; ‘‘when I say ‘boys’ I mean girls, 
and when I say ‘ girls’ I mean boys.’’ 

He designed to be entirely comprehensive 
in his address, and engage the attention of 
both sexes; but his juvenile auditors were 
evidently in a state of terrible confusion after 
this lucid preamble, most of them imagining 











that he meditated some game of cross-pur- 
poses; as when ‘‘rise No. 2’? means that 
No. 2 must do quite the opposite thing and 
not budge, upon penalty of a forfeit. “But 
when I say ‘‘babies,’’ I mean children of 
tender years—legal infants—and do not con- 
fine myself altogether to those in arms, 

Especially, has a baby a right to a hearing 
from mamma. Unless you have been so fool- 
ish as to let him form a habit of crying—and 
this should be carefully avoided—his wail or 
scream always means that something is amiss, 
and it is your business to find out what it is. 
If you choose to send Bridget to see ‘‘ what ails 
that child, now ?’’ at least let him be brought 
to you for inquiry and for judgment. Take 
the convulsed, struggling little fellow in your 
arms ; draw his head to your bosom; pat the 
wet cheeks and kiss the mouth quivering in 
distress, that is more than he can bear, slight 
and ridiculous as it may be to you. Soothe 
and quiet, before you chide, should there 
seem to be need for reproof. Remember—and 
it is a sadly solemn thonght—that your arms 
form the only refuge outside the bosom of 
Infinite Compassion, to which he can, as man 
and boy, flee alike in sin and woe, in inno- 
cence and joy. Don’t hush his sobbed con- 
fession or complaint, however strangled and 
unintelligible. It does him good to utter it, 
whether you understand it or not. Don’t call 
him ‘‘a silly boy’’ for crying because he has 
broken the whip papa gave him only this morn- 
ing, or because the pretty kitty auntie sent 
him has proved ungrateful and deserted her 
doting master. It is doubtful if you ever 
had what was to youa greater loss than either 
of these is to him. If his are tears of bereave- 
ment, kiss them away and hold up some pro- 
mise of future delight that shall cast a rainbow 
athwart the cloud of grief. If he weeps in 
childish anger, be loving, while you rebuke. 
He loses much—how much, Eternity only can 
tell—who has not learned, from experience, 
the fulness and sweetness of that simple line 
—‘* As one whom his mother comforteth.”’ 

Never let your child have his cry out alone. 
If he is old enough to observe that yours is 
studied neglect, he has also sense sufficient to 
enable him to put his own construction upon 
what is, to him, your cruel indifference to his 
suffering, and just in proportion as he recog- 
nizes and resents this, your influence over him 
is weakened; his faith in your love shaken. 
If he is too young to guess why you disregard 
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his outcry, terror and pain lay hold of his 
spirit, as is evinced by the changed tone of 
his lamentation. Shall I tell you a little 
story, just here, one which is unfortunately 
drawn from life ? 

A mother—a good woman, but a trifle too 
strong of will, and wedded to a pet theory of 
family government, according to which, chil- 
dren were but machines, to be subject in 
every particular to the authority of the chief 
engineer—one evening laid her babe, about 
ten months old, in his crib, for the night. 
The child manifested great unwillingness to lie 
still, and presently began tocry. The mother 
seated herself quietly to work upon the other 
side of the room, and took no outward notice 
of his screams. An elderly gentleman, a re- 
lative, was present, and remonstrated with 
her upon her silence. 

** He will certainly injure himself, if you do 
not stop his crying !”’ 

‘*That is the old-fashioned doctrine,’’ re- 
plied the parent, with a smile of conscious 
superiority. ‘‘I always expect one grand 
struggle for supremacy with each of my chil- 
dren. He is in revolt now, and must be treated 
as arebel. If I yield, and take him up, the 
lesson is lost.’’ 

‘TI don’t ask you totake him up! Only 
speak to him. He is well-nigh heart-broken. 
He will rupture a bloodvessel.’’ 

‘*No danger! It strengthens his lungs to 
ery in that uproarions manner. I have known 
babies to scream for two and three hours, 
without sustaining the least injury.’’ 

‘*You will excuse me, at any rate, from 
staying here to see the battle out!’’ and the 
uncle left the room. 

Returning, at the end of an hour, he found 
the child still screaming—-now, in an an- 
guished shriek that rent the man’s heart. 
The woman and mother still sat still and 
sewed steadily—it seemed calmly. 

**T cannot and will not bear this!’’ ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman. ‘‘If you don’t take 
pity on that poor little thing, I will!’ 

‘Uncle!’ the niece lifted her stern eyes. 
‘*T permit no one—not even my husband— 
to interfere in my management of my child. 
His passion is at its height. It will soon sub- 
side.”’ 

The cries were, indeed, growing less vehe- 
ment. Too anxious to retire again until the 
scene was over, the uncle walked the room, 
hearkening, with tortured nerves, to the fee- 
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bler and still feebler wail; sinking, by and 
by, into fitful sobbings; then, into pants like 
those of a tired, hunted-down animal. These 
came at longer and longer intervals—and al! 
was still. The uncle approached the crib, and 
bent over it. 

‘*An hour and three-quarters!’’ said the 
mother, triumphantly, looking at the clock. 
**You will find, uncle, that, having gained 
this victory, I shall never have another con- 
test with him.”’ 

‘You never will, madam!’’ was the awful 
rejoinder. ‘* Your child is dead !’’ 

I wish I could say that this incident were 
of doubtful authenticity, but it is true, from 
beginning to end. I grant you that it is an 
extreme case, but the like might occur with 
any young child. Ask yourself how you 
could endure a fit of violent hysterical weep- 
ing, for the space of an hour, or an hour and 
three-quarters! Days would elapse ere you 
recovered from the effects of the shock to 
nerves and heart; but ‘‘it never hurts an in- 
fant to cry.’? That which would exhaust and 
irritate your lungs, ‘‘strengthens’’ his! 

If your older child has anything to divulge 
which he deems important, contrive to give 
him a patient hearing ; encourage hit to full 
confidence. Many a life has been embittered 
by fears or fancies, that could have been re- 
moved as soon as they were formed, by five 
minutes’ free conversation with a kind, sen- 
sible parent. To this day, I cwn to feeling 
an unpleasant sensation at the sight of any 
singularly-shaped or colored cloud in the 
heavens. This I attribute directly to a terri- 
ble fright I had when but four and a half 
years old. 

My nurse, a young colored girl—a genuine 
Topsey, by the way—had early instructed me 
in the popular belief concerning the personal 
appearance of His Satanic Majesty, and I had 
swallowed every word, until his horns, cloven 
hoof, forked tail, fiery breath, and worst of 
all, a certain three-pronged fork he was in 
the habit of carrying about with him, that he 
might impale unwary sinners, as Indians spear 
salmon—were articles of as firm faith with me 
as was the fact of my own existence. He had 
an inconvenient practice of careening through 
mid-air—Topsey had added—with this trident 
already poised, on the lookout for bad little 
girls, who were supposed to be dainty tidbits 
in his estimation. One day, I was walking 
in the garden, unconscious of coming ill, 
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when chancing to look up, I saw, right above 
me, a small, dark cloud, irregular in outline, 
and moving swiftly before a strong wind. My 
first glance caught only this; my ‘second 
traced, with the rapidity of lightning, the 
head, the tail, the lower limbs, and—brand- 
ished widely in air, the right arm, holding the 
fatal flesh-fork ! 

St. Dunstan or Luther would have stood his 
ground, as did Christian against Apollyon, 
but I had not the pluck of these worthies, 
and had I been endowed with the spirit of all 
three, there was neither tongs, inkstand, nor 
two-edged sword handy. SoI chose the wiser 
part of valor, and ran, in frenzied haste, for 
the house, never stopping until I was safely 
ensconced under my mother’s bed. Here I 
lay for a long time, quaking with fear, queer 
shivers running down my spine at thought 
of the sharp points I had so narrowly escaped. 
Then the supper-bell rang, and I crept out, 
unperceived. I had no appetite, and must 
have worn a strange, scared look, for my 
mother asked if I were sick. I answered, 
‘*No,’’ very shame-facedly, and she did not 
press her inquiries. Children are not apt to 
be very communicative as to any great fright, 
except in the excitement of the first alarm. 
They fear to live it over in the recital. That 
night, for the first time in my life, I cried to 
have the lamp left burning in the chamber 
where I slept. My mother reasoned with me, 
for a while, telling me that the angels watched 
over good children, etc. This I did not doubt, 
but I was by no means sure that I was a good 
child. The apparition of the afternoon was 
frightful circumstantial evidence to the con- 
trary. At last she scolded me for my cow- 
ardice and went away, taking the precious 
light with her. I wonder that my hair did 
not turn white during the ensuing hours of 
thick darkness. I pity myself now, as I re- 
member the poor, frightened baby, lying 
trembling on her little bed, and staring into 
the gloom, peopled by her imagination with 
horrors. Driven to desperation, I once awoke 
my older sister, who shared my couch, and, 
in an awe-stricken whisper, imparted my 
fears and their origin. She was not credulous 
or imaginative, and, perhaps, did not quite 
understand what I said, for her only answer 
was—‘‘pshaw!’’ and she was sound asleep 
again in a second. How and when slumber 
came to me I know not, but my mother re- 
proved me, next morning, for wrapping the 





coverlet so tightly about my head, saying that 
I would be smothered some night, if I con- 
tinued the practice. 

Three sentences from either of my parents 
would have laid the hobgoblin to rest forever, 
and I recollect that I did, several times, essay 
to broach the subject to my mother, very un- 
skilfully, I dare say, for she did not encour- 
age my preliminary remarks, and resolution 
failed me before I reached the point. I was 
a tall girl of fourteen when I confessed to 
her that, for five or six years, I believed that 
I had really seen the devil! 

Lastly —for my rambling ‘‘talk’’ has already 
transcended the limits I at first assigned to it 
— Babies have a right to be babies. 

That precocious and unnatural growth of 
prudence, propriety, and learning in young 
children, which is variously described as 
‘* old-fashioned,’’ ‘‘smart,’’ and ‘‘ wearing a 
gray head upon green shoulders,’’ is some- 
times an offensive, always a pitiable sight. A 
life without childhood is like an arid summer 
day, to which the dew of morning has been 
denied. There are blossoms which the heat 
of incipient decay has forced into premature 
expansion. We all understand this law of 
Divine husbandry. Happy is she who has 
never had reason to tremble at sight of this 
early and briiliant bloom; who has not wept 
unavailing tears over the pale blossom, as it 
lay, crushed and faded, at the grave’s mouth! 
Well is it then for the bereaved mother’s 
peace of mind if she can, in the review of the 
brief years during which the gifted one was 
lent to her, comfort herself with the thought 
that she strove, in patient, far-seeing love, to 
repress, rather than stimulate, the unhealthy 
growth of intellectual powers that were in 
danger of outstripping physical vigor; that 
she rose superior to the vulgar ambition to 
have her child excel all others of his age in 
scholarship and showy accomplishments. Ah! 
it is not until the golden locks are hidden by 
the green sod, and the busy brain forever 
still, that, recalling the deep sayings and 
vivid thought-flashes that made us look upon 
our noble boy with such triumphant affec- 
tion, we measure the short mound with tear- 
blinded eyes, and say: ‘‘ We should have 
known, from the first, that all our bright 
dreams for him were to suffer rude, terrible 
awakening here! When we should have looked 
for the blade only, the bud appeared and the 
flowers. The fruit could only ripen in Heaven!’’ 
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Do not seek to make of your children 
monstrous, uncomely, infant phenomena. If, 
by some special interposition of preserving 
mercy, their lives and health do not fall a 
sacrifice to your weak vanity, you will dis- 
cover, when your prodigy has completed his 
course of book-study, that he is not one whit 
better fitted for the actual fight with life and 
labor than is the fellow-student who used to 
run wild, with torn hat, trousers out at the 
knees, rough fists, chapped by wind and wea- 
ther, and pockets frightfully distended by a 
miscellaneous collection of unripe apples, jack- 
stones, peanuts, top-cord, ‘‘ taffey,’’ whistles, 
gingerbread, pocket-knife, hard-boiled eggs, 
iron nails, of assorted sizes, and, perhaps, ‘a 
living specimen or two, in the shape of a 
spotted terrapin or a June-bug, with a string 
tied to its leg; the while your Pindar Au- 
gustus, in white linen pants and cheeks to 
match, sat in learned abstraction from all 
mean and common things, his spine curved, 
and his baby-brows knit over his Homer or 
Euclid. It is distressing, yet instructive, to 
see how the mill of every-day life grinds down 
college geniuses into very ordinary men; how 
the oft-quoted logic of events proves the 
**bright particular star’’ of the family circle 
and the school-room to be, after all, a lumi- 
nary of, at best, the fourth or fifth magnitude. 
You gain nothing except mortification and 
disappointment, by cheating your wonderful 
scion out of his childhood. 

Iam afraid that most of us, even those who 
have not fallen into the gravely absurd error 
just referred to, are yet apt to expect too 
much of our bairns, They may be marvels 
of sweetness, and sprightliness, and filial de- 
votion, but they are only babies after all. 
‘*Children should be seen—not heard!’ is 
often repeated by us in thoughtlessness or 
ignorance of the real character of the maxim. 
It is illiberal and cruel, and belongs to the age 
when a father held almost unlimited power 
over the very life of his child; when the 
younger members of the household never 
dared ‘to sit down in the presence of their 
parents, without their express and gracious 
permission. I agree that a pert, loud-tongued 
child is an offence, at all times, but do not 
let us, on this account, condemn to silence 
the bird-like voices that make sweetest music 
in our hearts and homes. Even birds sing 
sometimes when we would rather they should 


refrain; so let us be forbearing with the | 





clamor of the babies. Do not pretend te 
judge them by the rules you would apply to 
grown people. 

‘*Father!’’ says a bright-eyed boy, as his 
parent etiters the house at evening, ‘‘ did you 
remember to get me the ball you promised ?’’ 

“*T did not, Tom. You shall certainly have 
it to-morrow.’ 

Tom goes off, in apparent content. In 
reality, he is sorely disappointed; but he is 
a good child, and does not wish to make 
his father unhappy. The promise for to-mor- 
row helps him to bear the trial tolerably well. 
The next evening, he is more backward about 
asking. He hangs around his parent’s chair 
for some time, in hopeful suspense, but as 
the longed-for plaything does not appear, he 
ventures timidly upon a diplomatic ‘‘ feeler’’— 

‘*Father, maybe you’ve forgot your pro- 
mise, again ?’’ 

The father has had a harassing day—filled 
with carking care—and the smouldering tem- 
per needs but a spark to influence it. 

‘* Boy !’’ he says, hastily, ‘‘if you ever say 
‘ball’ to me again, you shall not have it at 
all! Iwill not be teased out of my life about 
your gimeracks !’’ 

Tom shrinks back, as if he had been struck 
in the face; creeps silently off to his little 
room, and there, in solitude, cries as if his 
heart would break. He has had a blow. It 
is not so much the loss of the toy, but his is 
a sensitive nature, and his father’s words 
were sharp swords. He meant to be very 
good, very patient. Nothing was further 
from his thoughts than to annoy his usually 
kind parent. Mingling with, and embitter- 
ing his grief is a burning sense of injustice. 
He knows that the injury was undeserved. 
‘*Father wouldn’t have talked so to a grown 
man! It’s just because I’m a poor little boy, 
and can’t help myself!’’ 

I fear there is too much truth in this shrewd 
conclusion of Tom’s. We would not dare 
insult those of our own age, as we do our 
children. 

‘*That boy is growing sulky!’’ growls the 
father. ‘*Did you see how glum he looked 
because I forgot a paltry plaything’? I must 
take him in hand !’’ 

Then is the time for you, the mother of the 
wronged child, to speak up boldly in his be- 
half. Represent kindly, but candidly, to your 
irritated lord, the true value of the promised 
gift to the boy, and the greatness of the dis- 
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appointment. ‘‘ And after all, papa, we cannot 
expect Tom to exercise much self-control or 
self-denial yet. Remember, he is just five years 
old, and babies will be babies, you know ?’? 

If he is the husband .so good a wife and 
mother deserves to have, he will not only 
acknowledge his fault to you, but seek out 
little Tom in his lonely chamber, and with a 
fond kiss tell him that. ‘‘ Papa spoke shortly 
awhile ago, because he was very tired and 
had had a great deal to trouble him to-day, 
but that he will surely remember to bring him 
a famous great ball to-morrow night.”’ 

There are times and circumstances in which 
it is very hard to remember that ‘‘ babies will 
be babies.’’ Bessie, and Kitty, and Freddy 
are playing in the nursery adjoining your 
bed-room, where you lie in the agonies of 
‘‘one of your headaches.’’ Every not-very- 
strong mother knows just what that means. 
You have told the little ones that you are in 
great pain, and having provided them with 
books, blocks, slates, and the like ‘‘sitting- 
still plays,’’ as Bessie calls them, and begging 
them to try and be quiet for half an hour, 
have withdrawn to your darkened retreat. 
They are loving, well-meaning children, and, 
for almost ten minutes, there is a refreshing 
season of calm. You are just forgetting tor- 
ture in a soothing slumber, when, thump! 
bang! down comes the castle, the erection of 
which has kept Freddy still thus long. He 
would not be a boy if he did not hurrah at the 
crash; the girls laugh and clap their hands, 
and uproar is shortly the order of the hour. 
Don’t spring from your bed and, confronting 
them with your pale face and bloodshot eyes, 
accuse them of disobedience and want of 
affection for you. 
and they ‘‘did mean to mind,’’ they will tell 


They love you very dearly, 


you penitently, ‘‘ but they just forgot !’’ 

It is baby-nature to be forgetful, and I am 
glad that it is. 
wounded feeling of maturer years are enough 


The injuries, and slights, and 


to make of memory a whip of scorpions. I 
am thankful that, with the child, a kiss, a 
smile, a kind word will efface the recollection 
of the hasty reproof, the cross look, or—i blush 
for human nature as illustrated in some wo- 
men while I write it!—the impatient blow 
that has wrung blood from the tender little 
heart. Thank Heaven that babies have short 
memories! so short that the suffering of cut- 
ting one tooth is clean forgotten before the next 
saws its jagged edge through the swollen gum. 


| 








Furthermore, keep them babies so long as 
you can without making yourself and them 
ridiculous, and interfering with the graver 
duty of preparing them for their place in the 
working-world. The dew-drop must exhale, 
by and by, but it lingers longest in the bosom 
of the flower that folds its petals most jeal- 
ously and fondly above it. The virgin purity 
of the snow must change, with dust and melt- 
ing, into the hue of the earth beneath; but 
it is a woeful sight. We would fain delay 
the process by every means in our power. 
Above all, let us make it our prayer that we 
may never forget that we were once children, 
and how we felt, reasoned, and acted then. 
Who of us does not treasure in her casket of 
remembrance certain golden days or hours 
that we would not lose for the wealth of a 
kingdom? Your daughter leans against your 
knee, as my little five-year old does on mine, 
with ‘‘Mamma, please tell me a story about 
when you were a little girl; how glad you 
were when your papa brought you home a 
new doll, with blue eyes and curling hair, in 
place of the one the dogs tore up; or about 
the grand holidays you used to have in the 
woods; or how your papa once took you to 
slide on the ice-pond—and O, mamma! do tell 
me about all the Christmases you ever had !’’ 

All the Christmases I ever had! I wish I 
could remember them, every one—for those I 
do recall are strung upon my memory like 
pearls upon a silken cord, and each is a joy 
forever. There is but one against which I 
have set a black cross—the dreadful morning 
when the first thing I drew from my stocking 
was aswitch! I seem to see the lithe, keen, 
wicked-looking rod now, and hear the shout 
of laughter that greeted its appearance— 
mirth, that quickly subsided before my tor- 
rent of grief andshame. Iwas soon told that 
the obnoxious article was placed there ‘in 
fun,’’ by a visitor in the family. I should 
like to see the visitor who should dare to 
practise such a piece of ‘‘fun’’ upon one of 
my children ! 

Never deny the babies their Christmas! It 
is the shining seal set upon a year of happi- 
ness. If the preparations for it—the delicious 
mystery with which these are invested; the 
solemn parade of clean, whole stockings in the 
chimney-corner ; or the tree, decked in secret, 
to be revealed in glad pomp upon the festal 
day—if these and many other features of the 
anniversary are tedious or contemptible in 
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your sight, you are an object of pity; but do 
not defraud your children of joys which are 
their right, merely because you have never 
tasted them. Let them believe in Santa Claus, 
or St. Nicholas, or Kriss Kringle, or whatever 
name the jolly Dutch saint bears in your 
region. Some latter-day zealots, more puri- 
tanical than wise, have felt themselves called 
upon, in schools, and before other juvenile 
audiences, to deny the claims of the patron 
of merry Christmas to popular love and grati- 
tude. Theirs is a thankless office; both pa- 
rents and children feeling themselves to be 
aggrieved by the gratuitous disclosure, and 
this is as it should be. If it be wicked to 
encourage such a delusion in infant minds, it 
must be a transgression that leans very far 
indeed to virtue’s side. 

All honor and love to dear old Santa Claus! 
May his stay in our land be long, and his 
pack grow every year more plethoric! And 
when, throughout the broad earth, he shall 
find, on Christmas night, an entrance into 
every home, and every heart throbbing with 
joyful gratitude at the return of the blessed 
day that gave the Christ-child to a sinful 
world, the reign of the Prince of Peace will 
have begun below; everywhere there will be 
rendered, ‘‘Glory to God in the _highest,’’ 
and ‘‘ good-will to men’’ will be the universal 
law—we shall all have become as little children. 





TREES. 


Turover all the kingdoms of inanimate 
nature, trees are peerlessin form. The shape 
of the waves is beautiful, but it is samely; 
the forms of the clouds are beautiful and of 
utmost variety, but their beauty is vast and 
grand, not coming quickly home to the human 
mind, and not unfrequently stretching into 
long straight lines, or losing itself in shapeless 
hugeness. They are, as poets have called them, 
the formless gray daughters ofthesky. Butthe 
forms of forest foliage have a variety whisper- 
ing of nature’s infinitude; they are precisely of 
asize, and are precisely so placed, as to render 
them obvious to the eye; and in their chast- 
ened, regulated, consummate beauty, they 
never fail. The birch, with nodding plumes, as 
of forest-queen, and waving tresses as of the 
woodland maiden; the elm, with its imperial 
drapery, and majestic yet graceful port, a 
Queen Elizabeth among trees; the elastic, de- 
fiant, soaring beech, its bonghs seeming to leap 





into the sky; these, and how many others! 
afford the finest compositions in abstract form 
presented in the whole range of inanimate 
nature. There are no flowers now to draw the 
eye from the arching of the leaves and the 
grouping of the boughs; no local intensity, no 
copcentration of color prevents it from resting 
calmly on the broad sweeps of green which robe 
but conceal not the majesty of the form. The 
fruit-tree has no fineness of form, nor is it valu- 
able as timber; but what it wants in form and 
timber it makes up in flowers and fruit. Its 
wood is valueless compared with that of the 
oak; its form paltry compared with that of the 
elm; but no tree of the forest can boast of 
apple-bloom in spring, and the golden and 
roseate offerings of many an autumn atone for 
the worthlessness of the fallen trunk. 


MY SISTERS THREE. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 





Atove am I—yet not alone!— 
This dreary vale within ; 

For, though my kindred all bave flown, 
My spirit yet hath kin. 

No brother smiles on me with love, 
Yet sisters three have I! 

Nor dwell they here, nor yet above, 
Though daughters of the sky. 


The eldest, when my spirit bends, ‘ 
And Reason seems to fly, 
A heavenly consolation lends, 
And points my soul on high: 
Removes all doubt, dispels all fear, 
And bids all gloom depart: 
Iilumes the shades that hover near, 
Aad brings peace to my heart! 


The second—life-bestowing smile!— 
Opens the source of bliss ; 

All care and sorrow doth beguile 
With hep auspicious kiss! 

Points to a little trembling star, 
And bids me catch its ray ; 

Whispers, “‘ The guerdon there, afar, 
Shall be an endless day!” 


The youngest—sweetest of the three! 
O bright, seraphic guest! 

In clement goodness comes to me— 
Is allied to my breast! 

Unlike her eldest sister, she 
Will live beyond the sky ; 

Unlike the second, endless be, 
Nor born, she cannot die! 


Now, though I have not mortal kin, 
Yet I am truly blest ; 

Blest visions cross my path of sin, 
That antedate of rest! 

Earth may recall its mound of dust! 
Death hath no fears for me! 

In my three sisters will I trust— 
Faith! Hope! and Charity! 
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FLORENCE.* 


BY HORACE VAN PELT. 


To say that I fell in love with Florence 
Dayton at first sight, would be to give but a 
faint idea of the way in which that young 
lady really affected my heart. Fell! I pitched, 
nay, plunged, headlong into that fearful, yet 
delightful abyss which will never close though 
a million million Quintus Curtiuses take the 
consecrated leap. To be sure, Florence was 
eating cheese and pie at the time, and at a 
boarding-house table. But what of that? 
Wasn’t I, after all, a rational, common-sense 
man? and didn’t I know that rosy cheeks and 
bright eyes spring indirectly from—if I may 
say it—from victuals? In short, are all the 
beautiful women to starve, forsooth, rather 
than shock us sentimental spoonies? Never! 
Therefore, I repeat, and I repeat it proudly, 
the first time I saw Florence, the first time 
that 

**Into my soul a silent look 
Flashed from those careless eyes,” 
she was eating cheese and pie. 

J also partook of cheese and pie on the oc- 
casion, but candor impels the confession that 
had a bit of the moon itself, and a slice of the 
earth’s crust been substituted, I should have 
eaien on, unconscious of the change. 

Good heart! the way that woman smiled 
and murmured ‘‘ No, I thank you,’’ when I, 
a bashful stranger, reversing Goldsmith’s 
process, shoved the fruit-tray toward her, 
and ‘‘pressed her to her food!’’ The way 
she echoed ‘‘a lovely day,’’ in reply to a long- 
haired, pale-faced young man, who made but 
one remark during the luncheon hour! the 
way she arose and departed when that hour 
of felicity and pie—Heaven and cheese—was 
over! But enough. Suffice it to say, in pro- 
per phrase, I became at once deeply interested 
in the maiden. 

At the close of the first week, having tri- 
umphantly passed through the usual board- 
ing-house ordeal, I suddenly, in a moment of 
bewildering joy, found myself being intro- 
duced— 

‘*Miss Dayton, Mr. Van Pelt; Mr. Van 





* This story is intended asa hit at over-romance, yet 
aims to uphold the beauty aad sanctity of a happy heme 
life. The characters, though necessarily disguised, are 
drawn from real life; and so are the leading incidents, 
With the consent of all concerned. 
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Relt, Miss Dayton.’’ I can recall nothing of 
the next thirty days, except that the air 
seemed somehow to be filled with blonde curls 
and pale blue mouslin; that my cigars went 
out unaccountably ; and Fitwell’s man was 
exceedingly troublesome about his ‘little 
account.’ 

On the second day of the fifth week, a 
change of symptoms supervened. My soul 
became decidedly ‘‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.’’ I realized, with a 
chill and a fever, that Mr. Brown, the white- 
visaged young man, had dared to cast his 
inexpressive eyes over-much upon my beau- 
tiful Florence, and of course I soon presented 
a confirmed case of jealosis augmentum. 

During the early stages of the complaint, I 
preserved an outward calm, notwithstanding 
the fever raging within, and even conde- 
scended to sustain a sort of boarding-house 
intimacy with the scamp who was trying to 
blight my existence. 

Meantime Florence, dear girl, was all sweet- 
ness—to both of us. Of course I felt that my 
distinguished manner, and Keats-like linea- 
ments must secretly unsteady the balance 
whenever her thoughts deigned to weigh us 
against each other. But alas! old Midas had 
touched Brown’s worldly prospects aud left 
mine leaden, and she knew it. With that 
golden aid he could grace her boudoir with 
lovely hot-house bouquets, and charm her 
young eyes with dashing novelties of attire ; 
while I could only offer flowers of fancy, and 
devote my whole mind to the tying of my 
cravat. 

It was this poverty which, indeed, ‘‘ doth 
make cowards of us all,’”’ that, so far, had 
forced me to follow Viola’s plan, and never 
tell my love; though I flatter myself I had 
too much brain to perch myself up on ‘a 
monument’’ in so doing. 

But to return. I became a victim to jea- 
losis augmentum in its most aggravated form— 
or, that the unlettered may more readily 
comprehend my case—to ‘‘ Brown on the 
Brain.’’ I grew wretchedly thin, moodily 
misanthropic, and—as adjectives are the only 
cheap luxuries in these days when gold fer- 
ments like yeast, and even leadis ‘‘buoyant’’ 
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—I may add, I was horribly suspicious. Yes, 
I suspected everything and everybody. I 
suspected that aggravating imp, the negro 
waiter-boy, of telegraphing to Fitwell when- 
ever I was ‘‘at home;’’ the washerwoman of 
biting off my buttons and casting them upoh 
her husband’s bosom; the boarders of indulg- 
ing in contraband mirth on my account. I 
even suspected Florence of not knowing her 
‘‘own sentiments.’’ But, most of all, I sus- 
pected Brown. ss 

Brown certainly had something very mys- 
terious about him. His paleness would have 
done credit to Eugene Aram; he corresponded 
with somebody in New Jersey, and received 
letters from a missionary in Hong Kong; he 
was related to a man who knew that the great 
Boston Organ was to be, before the Bostonians 
themselves began to talk about it; and, above 
all, he held long consultations, day after day, 
in his ‘‘second story back,’’ with a seedy- 
looking young man who called him ‘‘ Tom.”’ 

There were timeg when I felt impelled, by 
a sheer sense of duty, to caution Florence 
concerning Brown. But a certain high-mind- 
edness—the only thing I had inherited from 
the rich grandfather after whom I was named 
—restrained me. Besides, Florence was not 
alone in the world. Her parents were alive 
and well; both contented occupants of our 
landlady’s ‘‘second story front;’’ and her 
aunt, Miss Jerusha Scrimble, of the third 
floor, guarded her like a dragon. 

Brown, likewise, had an odd way of making 
notes on scraps of paper, of matters to be at- 
tended to; and these were continually flying 
from the table near his window and settling 
upon the sidewalk or front parlor balcony, to 
the infinite amusement of the other boarders. 
** Brown’s notes’’ became a kind of by-word 
in the establishment. Whenever, within eye- 
range of number 909, a muddy bit of paper 
could be descried flitting up or dows the 
street, or floating ignominiously in a puddle, 
somebody would cry, ‘‘There’s one of Brown’s 
notes!’’ Kite fragments and chiffonier bits of 
every description fell under suspicion. Not 
one member of the household but had some 
touching souvenir of Brown in this wise: ‘‘ Mem. 
See Hadly to-morrow, Surrogate’s Office ;’’ or, 
**Mem. Inquire for Miss Scrimble whether they 
retail or not at Crash & Towels’s ;’’ or, ‘‘Mrm. 
Speak to washerwoman about light vest ;’’ or, 
‘*Mem. Pay Robbins $350 to-morrow,’’ ‘‘ get 
hair dressed more bushy at the sides.’’ 





This last Mem. was handed round the dinner- 
table one day before Brown came in. What 
added to the fun was, that Miss Dayton had, 
a few evenings before, openly admired ‘‘ the 
hair’ in a fine engraving of Dumas, whose 
locks, be it said, are quite suggestive of the 
** frizettes’’ or **Topsies’’ worn by our modern 
belles. With a feeling of demoniac satisfac- 
tion I saw our fat boarder, Mrs. Slimm, submit 
the paper to Florence. Of course I thought 
she would laugh at the idiot as the rest did; 
but no! she colored a little, cancelled a slight 
twitching around her beautiful mouth with a 
shadowy frown, and asked, innocently, whe- 
ther we thought it ‘‘right’’ to hold a fellow- 
boarder’s peculiarity up to ridicule. 

Just then Brown entered. The Mem. had 
done its work. His sidelocks presented a 
singular combination of the styles of M. Dumas 
and the ‘‘fretful porcupine.’? An epidemic 
strangulation ran round the table, but Flo- 
rence looked up, like the angel that she was, 
and never smiled! As for myself—well, I was 
human; and thoughI moulded my outer man 
according to the aspect of my Florence, the 
inner Van Pelt was jubilant; yea, jubilant, 
for had not Brown made a fool of himself? 

Now I was young, and—ethically speaking 
—of an emerald hue, but this much I had as- 
certained to a certainty. A woman can ignore 
petty vices ina man; she can forgive monster 
wrongs. She can even cling to him, vine-like, 
etc., when he becomes as a pillar of crime; 
but when he makes himself ridiculous, she is 
obdurate. A laughing-stock is what she can’t 
and won’t tolerate, be his merits what they 
may. 

My hour of triumph was short. Florence, 
as I have said, was not a woman, but an 
angel. She at once covered Brown with a 
mantle of charity, and seemed to feel that her 
mission on this earth was to make that one 
insipid specimen of humanity serene and com- 
fortable. 

There was no mistake about this. I felt it— 
where persons of deep and enthusiastic im- 
pulse are apt to feel sudden convictions—in 
my bones. Imagine, then,’my wretchedness, 
my dismay, when one evening, as I stood on 
the balcony cooling my fevered brain—before 
Brown’s side-locks had begun to droop—this 
Mem. floated from his window and alighted 
upon my devoted head. The street light 
flickered maliciously, as I read: ‘* Must do 
something decided with Florence—Try Albany.” 
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Great Heaven! was this to be endured? 
Was there any power, human or Divine, that 
should prevent me from giving the paper to 
Florence herself? from putting my darling 
on her guard? Or was it too late? Had the 
fatal spell already fallen upon her? Ah! I 
saw it all now; she loved him! Loved him 
as the white bird loves the serpent from whom 
there is no turning away! Next, a kind of 
firework containing one word—‘‘ Elopement’’ 
—fiashed across my brain. Oh, the anguish, 
the bitterness of that moment, or that hour, 
for I know not how long I stood there, con- 
vulsively clutching that accursed paper. 

When, at last, I passed, through the parted 
curtains, into the parlor, all was dark. Our 
landlady, being, like Mrs. Gilpin, of a frugal 
mind, generally left the gas turned off to its 
lowest spark when her parlors were deserted, 
trusting that the boarders would ‘‘ feel at 
home and lighten up’’ when they came in for 
the evening. Just as I was stumbling past a 
ghostly ottoman in linen, I heard low voices 
in the hall, mingled with a chuckle that could 
belong to none other than that sable imp, the 
waiter-boy. I scorned to listen, but the air 
pulsed with these words, uttered in a hurried 
tone by Brown :— 

‘¢Florence—-asks for letter—give this—car- 
riage—understand?’?’ Then— ‘‘ Yah, sar— 
tanky, sar—he! he! chuckle, chuckle—and, 
as the front door closed stealthily, somebody 
sprang lightly up the stair. 

How I reached my room, I know not. Pro- 
bably it was by rapidly alternating my feet 
on each elevation of that long flight, winding 
from parlor to attic. But I was unconscious 
of physical exertion. It was enough to know 
that my soul was prospectively dragging its 
weary course through long years of despair 
and desolation. It was enough to know that 
in some mysterious way the fate of my golden- 
haired girl was becoming entangied with 
Brown. 

Should I light up my den and ‘take a 
smoke,’’ after the manner of Horace Van Pelt 
of a few months ago? No! darkness, Cim- 
merian darkness, alone could suit my case. 
Substitute slippers for boots? No; a man’s 
corns may fitly throb when his heart is burst- 
ing. Take an easy chair? What, when 
every fibre within me was quivering at the 
thought of Brown’s infernal audacity ! 

Distractedly biting the end off a cigar, I 
cast myself upon the window-bench in as un- 








comfortable a position as possible, grimly re- 
joicing that the patent shade-lighter pierced 
the back of my head. The evening air, late so 
sultry, was now chill and gusty. Black clouds 
crowded angrily aroundthe moon. What was 
that? A warning flash from Heaven? A 
thunderbolt for Brown? It was difficult at 
first to realize that the glare and the bang 
around and above me were simple almanac 
matters, and that I might ‘‘ look for rain.’’ 

Soon it fellin torrents—fell like a furious out- 
pouring from a million invisible shot-towers. 
I could hear the very earth groaning beneath 
me; while the thunder roared ‘‘ Brown,’* and 
the lightning flashed ‘‘ Florence’’ until I was 
well-nigh mad ! 

One last flaming hieroglyphic, one final 
burst of heavenly indignation, and Nature— 
very properly, it seemed to me—settled into 
a sulky fit of weeping. Moodily I sat there, 
Byronic at heart, and Quixotic at head, plot- 
ting terrible things. 

“If we do but mark the hour,’’ I hissed. 
‘‘There never yet was human power, which 
could evade’’— 

Ha! what was that? A rumbiing; not of 
thunder this timg, but of carriage wheels. I 
peered out into the street—confound that 
tree! I conld see nothing. Urged by an ago- 
nizing suspicion, I rushed into Miss Scrim- 
ble’s apartment—-the door of which stood 
open—tumbled over her rocking-chair in the 
darkness, and threw up the sash. The car- 
riage had stopped. A cloak-enveloped female 
emerged from the house and was hurriedly 
assisted into the vehicle by amanin aslouched 
For a second, she turned and looked up 
The street lamp shone full 
She was taking 


hat. 
at the building. 
upon her. It was Florence! 
one farewell glance at her mother’s window, 
but her hand rested tenderly upon her com- 
panion’s arm. Another instant, and they 
were gone! 

It was a terrible moment. 
wheels, as they rumbled further and further 
into the distance, were rolling over my very 
heart, my faith in humankind; the dearest 
hope of my existence. Why should I stand 
there listening? But one leap from that win- 
dow, and all this din, tumult, and agony of 
life would be over. Yea, or in the next room 
were a brace of friends who could flash my 
soul into space just as Heller fires ‘‘ any gen- 
tleman’s’’ watch into a rabbit. 

Horror! Brown would see the paragraph in 


Those carriage- 
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the morning paper! He might even read it 
as an interesting ‘“‘item’’ to Florence. Not 
that; not that. No! I would follow them, 
take poison, and die, with a maledicticn at 
her feet! The majesty of the thought fairly 
paralyzed me. I could not stir-—dead voices 
were whispering in my ear—my brief history 
rose before me— 
“The leaves of memory seemed to make 
A mournful rustling in the dark.” 

If not, something rustled. I was sure of it. 
Then there was an impatient, scratching 
sound in one corner of the apartment, accom- 
panied by feeble, baby-lightning. It grew to 
an illumination. Somebody had lit a match 
—and that somebody was Miss Scrimble! 

‘*My dear lady,’’ I stammered, ‘‘ pardon 
me—TI’’— 

She did not hear me, but shrieking ‘‘ Aooh! 
aooh! aman! a man! a-o-ooh!’’ scampered 
off into unknown regions, leaving me in full 
possession. 

Soon I was on the front steps, hat in hand. 
The negro imp was practising gymnastics on 
the wet iron-railing. 

‘Cesar, where is Mr. Brown ?’’ 

‘*Gone out ub town, sar,’’ with a malicious 
grin. 

‘*Where is the letter he handed you this 
evening ?”’ 

‘* Nowhar, sar. Habn’t got it, sar.’’ 

‘Who has got it, you scoundrel ?”’ 

**De pusson it war writ to, sar,’’ chuckling, 
and retreating a step. 

I slipped a quarter into the black palm, and 
gasped—‘‘ What name ?”’ 

Cesar became confidential at once. 

‘Florence, sar; ’spect he’’— 

‘Hold your tongue, you impudent scoun- 
drel!’’ Icried, dashing past him, out into the 
shining streets. 

Within twenty-four hours I was in Albany. 
The entire population, whip in hand, crowded 
about me. 

‘* Want a carriage, sir?’’ ‘*Take a coach ?’’ 
“This way, sir.’’ ‘‘Delavan House, sir?’’ 
**Merchants’ Hotel?’’ ‘‘ Congress Hall, sir.’’ 

I plunged headlong into the nearest vehicle. 
‘* Drive to Merchants’ Hotel. Be brisk.’’ 

I was conscious of going up and down a 
hilly country; of being jostled about unmer- 
cifully; of a small vial in my vest pocket, 
which seemed burning its way into my heart. 
The carriage stopped. 

‘* Merchants’ Hotel, sir.’’ 





I alighted—told driver to wait—examined 
books. No Brown there. Held hurried con- 
sultation with an old gentleman in white 
apron, who seemed to own the building. 

‘* Nothing of the kind here, I assure you— 
nothing to answer to your description, what- 
ever. Few married people here, and those 
all oldish couples.’’ 

Cabman overheard these last words. He 
began to suspect. When I tumbled into his 
instrument of torture again, he held the door 
open an instant— 

** Which way now, sir? Try Congress Hall, 
sir? Great place for brides.’’ 

Confound the fellow! But the hint was 
worth taking. ‘‘Yes, drive to Congress 
Hail.’’ 

No better luck. There were five Greens on 
the books, two Whites and one Black—but 
no Browns. 

Cabman looked anxious when I came out of 
the hotel. 

‘‘Thought you ’d forgotten me, sir,’’ bright- 
ening up. ‘‘ Where now, sir ?’’ 

** Any one of the large hotels,’’ I answered, 
desperately. 

‘* Yes, sir.’ He lingered at the door and 
seemed to have a suggestion to make. 

‘* What now ?”’ 

‘Was the gentleman a pious kind of gen- 
tleman?’’ asked cabby, spitting, meditatively, 
upon the pavement. 

Brown ceuld look pious when he chose. I 
nodded, gloomily. 

‘‘Then, sir, most like they’ve fetched up 
at the Delavan. That kind always goes there. 
It’s one of them blasted temp’rance places.”’ 

‘* Hurry up, then.’’ 

At the Delavan I dismissed my coach- 
man. His sympathy was growing oppressive. 
There were rouR Browns on the books. One 
was pointed out to me by the bar-tender— 
wrong party; he was fat and red as a beet. 
Another was described as an old gentleman 
who ‘‘ had to be carried into his meals,’’ but 
the other—ha! how my blood boiled as I read 
the inscription—T. Brown and lady. 

‘* Very likely young couple, sir,’’ put in an 
inquisitive fellow. ‘‘Just arrived, name of 
Brown. Lady uncommon han’som’—’’ 

I rushed up to my ‘‘room.’’ Fourth floor; 
faded ingrain ; yellow washstand ; ‘‘ Last Hours 
of Washington,’’ in gilt frame, over the man- 
tel; partitioned wall, covered with dismal 


paper. 
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Sure enough, Brown had ‘‘tried Albany.” 
I should see them soon. I took out my vial, 
and, holding it before me, tried to look death 
in the face. Somehow, now that time and 
place were nearing, I felt my purpose cooling 
suddenly—my courage, like Bob Acre’s, began 
to ooze ont of my fingers. A slight suspicion 
as to the majestic character of my contem- 
plated tragedy crept slowly upon me. Why, 
after all, should I regale that detestable Brown 
with the sight of my inanimate carcass? Mrs. 
Brown—alas! my Florence no longer—might 
scream or faint, and remember me ever after 
as an unfortunate lunatic. Landlord would 
remove ‘‘the deceased’’ to another apartment 
and send for the coroner. That would be all 
—‘*Van Pelt,’’ said I, solemnly, to myself, 
“it won’t do. Go home.” 

This sensible advice would have been fol- 


lowed at once, had I not at that moment. 


heard a sound that brought back all my mad- 
ness. 

There were footsteps in the adjoining cham- 
ber—voices, too, speaking in a kind of stage 
whisper. Could it be possible? Brown’s 
voice, hurried and suppressed, but. still 
Brown’s. It grew louder. 

‘*I say, Florence, we managed pretty well, 
didn’t we? The foxes are fairly off the scent. 
Hurrah for Albany! Parson did matters up 
in style in less than no time, ha! ha! Wit- 
nesses all ready, too. If that Van Pelt, now, 
wasn’t such a fool, we might’’— 

What might have occurred under that in- 
teresting alternative, I never heard; for in 
the despair and fury of the moment, I rushed 
tragically into the hall, intending to leave the 
premises forever, when some demon—held by 
enchantment in a piece of wet soap—laid me 
prostrate upon the oil-cloth. 

Before I could recover myself, somebody 
was assisting me to rise. Of course it was 
Brown, looking whiter, more despicable than 
ever. 

As soon as he recognized me, he started 
back overwhelmed with confusion, 

** You here, Van Pelt? What the deuce 
ever’’— 

‘*Yes, I am here!’’ I roared, starting up, 
a la Forrest; ‘‘ traitor, where is Florence ?’’ 

The fellow turned deadly pale. 

*“Confound your racket,’’ he muttered, 
grappling me by the shoulder. ‘* You’ll 
alarm the house. Here, Florence, come see 
what he wants with you.”’ 


32* 





‘*Tom,’’? answered a faint voice, ‘‘ what 
does this mean ?’’ 

‘*]t means,’’ answered Brown, now red with 
rage, ‘‘that the man’s an idiot!’’ 

Some slight suspicion of the truth of this 
assertion beganto dawn upon me, That faint 
voice had proceeded froma man! A seedy- 
looking young man, who now stood trembling 
before me. None other than he whose long 
consultations with ‘‘Tom’’ had tortured the 
holy band of watchers and guessers at 909. 

Let me draw a veil over the scene that fol- 
lowed. Suffice it to say, that Brown’s lawyer 
was named Parson; and his seedy-looking 
friend, a politician in trouble, rejoiced in the 
cognomen of John Florence. 

When last I saw Brown, he was lying upon 
that hotel floor in Albany, laughing hysteric- 
ally; and even his companion, Mr. Florence, 
was indulging in a ghastly smile. 

Brown never went back to our boarding- 
house. Indeed, Florence afterward assured 
me, with no little concern of manner, that she 
had seen nothing of him since the night when 
she went to a masquerade with her cousin 
Henry. I muttered something in reply about 
his being a ‘‘strange fellow,’’ and changed 
the subject. 

How it finally came to pass, I cannot say— 
for I became rather more practical about that 
time, and had less startling incidents in my 
career—but it did come to pass, nevertheless, 
that after mysteriously sailing along the river 
of life for a while, in a boat of which Florence 
seemed, somehow, to be rudder, figure-head, 
and keel, I pulled to shore, one day, and— 
finding my darling standing beside me—I— 
went to housekeeping. 

This was nearly twelve years ago. Dear 
me! how Time flies! I must thank the old 
fellow for one thing ; though he has trifled a 
little with the Van Pelt hair and whiskers, he 
has not touched my Florence, except to cast 
a sort of halo over her that she did not wear 
on that first day, when | saw her eating cheese 
and pie. 

Little Edith, our daughter, is a pretty child, 
and an uncommon child. I sometimes fear 
that her faculties are too keen; that she has 
too much mind for her fragile little body. But 
perhaps it is notso. They say we parents are 
apt to be partial in our judgment. She sits 
near me as I write, longing to help ‘‘ father’ 
in some way. 

Davy, our eldest, is quite a different child— 
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more rugged and active—looks like me. He 
sits at the other side of the table busily com- 
posing a valentine to the little girl next door, 
who seems to have turned his head. Just 
now I said, ‘‘ Let me see what you are writing, 
my son,”’ and the little rascal flushed up to 
his curls, as he handed it to me. The verses 
are clever, certainly, for one of his age :— 
Your eyes are like stars, 
Shining up in the sky; 
How pretty you are, 
My dear Kitty Nye. 
My heart, it will break 
If you don’t love me, 
I'd die for your sake, 
My dear Kit-ty.* 
I will give you a rose 
With a —— 

Bless my heart!—I had no idéa the boy 
would mind my copying them—and there he 
sits looking pleadingly at his mother, with 
his eyes afloat, and his mouth all in a quiver. 
Where in the world the youngster got that 
confoundedly romantic temperament of his, 
I cannot conceive. 

God bless him! One word of hearty praise 
and encouragement from ‘‘ father,’’ and he’s 
all right again. J was an orphan at his age. 

What wonder that he turned to his mother 
in his trouble! She is the joy, the strength, 
the everything of the house. The dear little 
woman is sewing to-night on something for 
the soldiers ! 

Our sitting-room certainly has a cheery, 
home-like look. But if my oil-stock rises, as 
I think it will, we shall have a new carpet, 
and refurnish in the spring. 





SUB LUNA AUCTUMNALI. 


BY ADA ALGERNON, 


I come from daily toil and fret ; 
They chained my life too soon ; 

With cooling dews my locks are wet 
Beneath the harvest mvon. 


The muffled gurgling of the rills, 
Borne on the languid breeze, 

The dusky, dubious light which fills 
The night among the trees— 





* If the critical are disposed to cavil at my Davy's 
rhyme and metre here, I would respectfully refer them to 
a verse by the immortal Herrick, in ‘* The Rock of Rubies 
and the Quarry of Pearls.” 

“Some asked me where the rubies grew, 
And nothins did Tsay; 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia,” 





With lulling chant and sombre touch 
Come in the slumbrous hush, 

Balm-freighted, bringing rest where such 
Sharp plaints are wont to gush. 

Here must I smother vain regret, 
Still hope’s deceitfui cry, 

Here must I summon strength to let 
A starry memory die. 

The struggling years support must be 
Firm ground on which to tread, 

The soil to bud and bloom for me, 
My fruitful garden-bed. 


To go my destined way in life 
With patience-circled brow, 

Reap comfort soothing woe and strife 
Must be safficient now. 


I linger yet, while sights and sounds 
Repose in night’s calm noon ; 

No bird-note breaks sleep’s prison bounds 
Beneath the harvest-moon, 

But in a rapt surprise I hear 
Melodious murmurings! 

In cadences so soft and clear, 
A warbler comes and sings. 


A sweetness breathes the burdened air, 
To me just now revealed! 

The skies a softened splendor wear, 
To me just now revealed! 


Oh, long endure such dear reprieves! 
I hear the glad song’s swell, 

The rustling of the aspen leaves, 
A whisper, “ All is well.’’ 

I’ve banished daily toil and fret ; 
United souls commune; 

With fragrant dews our locks are wet 
Beneath the harvest-moon. 


THE SUNBEAM AND THE RAINDROP. 


A sUNBEAM and a raindrop met together in the sky, 

One afternoon in sunny June, when the earth was parched 
and dry ; 

Each quarrelled for the precedence (’twas so the story ran), 

And the golden sunbeam warmly the quarrel thus began : 


**T steal within the window, and through the cuttage door, 

And my presence like a blessing gildes with smiles the 
broad earth o’er ; 

The brooks and streams flow dancing and sparkle in my 
ray, 

And the merry, happy children in the golden sunshine 
play.”” 

Then the tearful raindrop answered: ‘‘ Give praise where 
praise is due, 

The eurth indeed were lonely without a smile from you; 

But without my visits also its beauty would decay, 

The flowers droop and wither, and the streamlets dry 
away.”’ 


The raindrops and the sunbeams came laughing down to 
earth, 

And it woke once more to beauty, and to myriads tones 
of mirth ; 

The river and the streamlet went dancing on their way, 

And the raindrops brightly sparkled on the sunbeam’s 
goldeu ray. 
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A WOMAN’S WISDOM. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“Mary,” said Mr. Randolph, lifting his 


youngest boy from off his foot, which had © 


been performing a series of journeys ‘‘to Bos- 
ton and back again’’ for the last half hour, 
**I discharged Tom this afternoon !’’ 

**You have? Dear me, Luther!’’ If these 
words seem ambiguous on my paper, the 
tones gave them fulness of meaning and em- 
phasis, and expressed surprise, regret, and 
some other feeling nearer disapproval than 
anything else. 

The tender playfulness which had crept into 
the merchant’s face during his frolic with his 
boy and girl was superseded by another ex- 
pression, the one that he carried into his 
office—among his warehouses—in his rela- 
tions with his clerks and employees, and in 
his business dealings with men in general; a 
hard, stern, shrewd look, which he was very 
apt to leave outside, when he turned ‘the 
night-key in his door, and passed into the 
warmth and brightness of his home. 

For, although this man was far from fault- 
less, although he had the name among his 
brother merchants, and on ’change, of being 
shrewd and sharp at a bargain, and pretty 
certain to “‘line his own nest’’ warmly, in all 
business transactions, there was still another 
side to Luther Randolph—he was thoroughly 
a home man. 

That was the side of him which was warmest 
and tenderest, and most genial; the side 
which was turned almost invariably toward 
his sweet young wife, and the girl and boy, 
who were the pride and delight of the man’s 
life. 

And well it was for Luther Randolph that 
he had taken to wife a woman so peculiarly 
fitted to sympathize with and develop all 
these home loves and instincts of the man’s 
nature, to make of the house where he dwelt 
a little earthly paradise of comfort, and bright- 
ness, and beauty. In some respects, too, she 
was his superior—in social position and early 
cultivation; and there had been a time when 
her family regarded it as insufferable pre- 
sumption, for a mere salaried bookkeeper to 
dream of wooing the youngest and petted 
daughter of the house. 

But notwithstanding fortune and family 





were in his disfavor, Luther Randolph had 
many qualities of person and manner which 
win the regard of women, and on this one he 
had set his heart and soul, and she was not 
unmindful of the tender, manly regard which 
she had inspired. 

Time, perseverance, above all, a steady as- 
cent up the ladder of fortune, triumphed, 
after several years’ waiting, over all obstacles ; 
and Luther Randolph led to the altar the 
daughter of the old banker, Mary Marshall. 

He was far into his thirties at that time, and 
so far, life had been literally a struggle with 
him. He had fought his way by the strength 
of his arm and the might of his will, without 
friends or fortune, and now, less than eight 
years after his marriage, he was a rich man, 
honored of all men, if somewhat feared and 
dreaded by his inferiors, and surrounded on 
every hand with evidences of the wealth 
which he had won for himself. 

‘* Yes, Mary,’’ he continued, with that new 
hardness, which had settled into his face, 
sinking also into his voice. ‘‘I finished the 
matter up in short metre this afternoon, and 
gave him his quit papers. I am not the man 
to be tampered with the second time, as Tom 
found out to his cost, to-day.’’ 

‘¢ What was his offence this time?’’ inquired 
the lady; andthe evening paper dropped un. 
heeded from her lap to the floor, and she 
leaned her face down to the cheek, soft and 
dewy as an apple blossom, of the little girl 
who was hanging on the side of her chair, and 
mother and daughter made a pretty picture at 
that moment, which Mr. Randolph would have 
keenly appreciated had not his thoughts just 
then been engrossed. 

‘‘Qh, it was the old thing; he got into bad 
company, again, and, in short, came into the 
office so drunk this morning that he could 
hardly stand. I sent him back at once to 
sleep off the effects of his spree, and when 
he returned, pretty thoroughly scared and 
sobered this afternoon, I gave him his dis- 
missal, with some sharp words that he won’t 
be likely to forget at once. 

‘‘Such a smart, bright, pretty behaved boy 
as he was!’’ said the soft, regretful tones of 
the lady. ‘‘It is such a pity!” 
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‘‘T agree with you; but if boys or men will 
make fools of themselves and stand in their 
own light, who is to blame? [’d taken a 
fancy to the boy, and meant to do well by 
him, else I should have turzed him up on the 
first offence.”’ 

‘‘And what will become of him now, 
Luther?’’ asked the lady. 

‘*It would be impossible for me to prophesy, 
my dear. The chances, however, are against 
him. He’s come to the city, and it’s proved 
too much for him. He’s made a bad begin- 
ning, and will be very likely to end in a po- 
lice court, and a term at the Tombs, and 
that’s the end of a boy, of course.’ 

‘“‘Oh, dear!’’ said the lady, with a little 
start and shiver, and an unconscious glance 
at the mesh of brown, burnished hair that 
had nestled down on the hearth rug, ‘‘ what 
a terrible picture, Luther !’’ 

Mr. Randolph followed his wife’s gaze. 
Perhaps he divined the association which spg- 
gested itself to her mind, for his tone was cer- 
tainly modified as he answered: ‘‘ That is 
true, and I need not have painted it quite so 
black. Perhaps Tom’s future may not be se 
bad as my croakings. At all events, give your 
pretty little head no further concern on the 
subject, for the boy is unworthy of it.’’ 

‘*T can’t help wishing, Luther, that you 
had given him one more trial,’’ said the lady, 
speaking more to herself than her husband. 

The gentleman turned upon his wife, and 
regarded her with one of his pleasant smiles, 
in which lurked just the faintest tinge of 
irony. 

‘«Mary,’’ he said, ‘‘I regard you as a most 
exemplary woman, in short, as the very cream 
and flower of your sex. In all your relations, 
as wife, and mother, and mistress, I believe 
you to be above reproach, and anequalled. 
But in all business matters, your judgment 
and opinions wouldn’t be worth a sixpence, 
at least, on any subject where your interest 
and sympathies were enlisted. That soft 
little head of yours would be certain to lead 
your good sense captive, and you ’d be grossly 
imposed upon and deceived on every side. 
Ah, my dear, a man who has had to fight 
the battle of life as I have done, and to make 
his own way in the world, knows better than 
all this. He may harden and toughen him- 
self on every side. He can’t afford to turn 
his store into a reform school, nor himself 
into a mere philanthropist. He must look at 





these things in a business point of view, else 
he and that will be ruined.’’ 

Here spoke the hard, sagacious business 
man, looking at life from a stand-point of 
mere self-interest ; he had broader outlooks 
some time, but his horizon now was narrowed 
to one of money and gain. 

The words grated along the finer instincts 
of Mrs. Randolph’s nature. A faint shadow 
crept into her face, a fainter sigh from her 
lips. Perhaps for almost the first time in her 
life, her womanly intuitions warned her of 
some latent hardness and selfishness in her 
husband’s nature. She did not, however, at- 
tempt to argue with him, although she knew 
that his reasoning was in some sense false 
and superficial. Her question did not even 
touch his late remarks, but went straight to 
the discharged office boy. 

‘* How came Tom to fall into this bad com- 
pany, Luther ?”’ 

‘*The answer is easy enough, Mary. It all 
came of that cheap boarding-house, and the 
folks inside of it. Boys with his salary have 
to put their heads where they can, and people 
who take them on low terms, with provisions 
at these starvation prices, can neither afford 
to be exclusive with regard to the class they 
take in, nor to offer an attractive home to 
their boarders. 

‘*Tom, like the rest, bolted his food, I sup- 
pose, and had no place but the streets to pass 
his evenings in, and, of course, a green boy 
from the country afforded a fine chance to his 
fellow-lodgers to induct him into all sorts of 
follies and sins, and he hadn’t sense or strength 
to resist them.’’ 

‘*Poor boy! Ah, Luther, if he were ours ;’’ 
and the mother’s soft brown eyes glanced 
again toward the white heap of life and bright- 
ness, and bloom, which lay on the floor. 

And again the father’s eyes followed hers, 
and the hardness was melted out of them 
now, and he said, fervently: ‘*God forbid! I 
would rather lay my boy in bis grave this 
hour, than know he should ltve to be turned 
adrift in his youth, on this great city, with 
no friends to protect, and with temptations 
lying in wait on every side to devour him.’’ 

‘* And Tom had a mother, too, and she must 
have loved him once, as we do ours, Luther. 
I almost hope she isn’t alive now, for I can 
judge by my own heart, that it must break 
hers to know that her boy is lost.”’ 

**Yes, she is living.’? Mr. Randolph an- 
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swered almost reluctantly. ‘*‘I remember 
Tom told me so, and that she was 2 widow, 
and he was her only son; although he had a 
little sister beside. Foolish boy, to run his 
neck straight into that trap!’’ added the gen- 
tleman, half angry at himself to find that his 
heart was beginning to relent toward the 
culprit. 

Tears brimmed the beautiful brown eyes of 
Mrs. Randolph. From the first she had taken 
a fancy to, an unusual interest in, the bright- 
faced little office boy, whom her husband fre- 
quently despatched up to the house, with 
some note or message for its mistress. 

The boy’s bright, prompt, pleasant manner, 
his quick intelligence, the courtesy of speech 
and bearing, which indicated careful home 
cultivation, had all attracted the lady. 

And now her mother heart was touched to 
its centre, thinking of that other mother, 
lonely and widowed, whose pride and joy and 
strength had been this one boy, now turned 
out on the world in shame and disgrace. 
She thought how smoothly the downward 
road winds along the days; she thought how 
the proud young spirit, stung with remorse 
and shame, would be likely to flash up into 
fierce recklessness, or settle down into sullen 
defiance. The lady’s heart, looking on her 
own son, ached and yearned over this other 
mother’s. 

She rose up, she took her little boy in 
her arms, and set him on his father’s knee. 
‘*Luther!’’ she said, ‘‘I will not argue or 
reason with you, for you will get the best of 
me there; but I plead for this boy in the 
name of your own, take him back; give him 
ene more trial, for the sake of this!’’ and she 
placed her hands on the burnished heap of 
eurls, in which were lights of gold. 

The child looked up with his sweet face full 
of bewilderment. Something in the tender, 
solemn face of his mother, seemed to impress 
him. He reached out his fat dimpled hands to 
his father, and cried, in his pretty child voice, 
**Take him back, papa—take him back !’’ 

Mr. Randolph was moved. He bent down 
swiftly, and kissed the small speaker, and 
fancied himself guilty of a very unmanly 
weakness, when he said: ‘‘O Mary, you wo- 
men, with your children, are enough to turn 
a man’s brain. It’s against my life-long 
principles to do what you ask.’’ 

But after all, the speech conceded much 
more than it denied, and Mrs. Randolph knew 





that if Tom was not gone beyond recall, he 
might have another chance with his master. 

Three days had passed, and the year had 
stepped softly from November into winter, 
and the last month opened with smiles as ra- 
diant as those which kindle the face of June; 
with winds balmy as May’s, and with no sign 
nor whisper of the long path of storm and 
darkness through which the road lay toward 
the spring, just as some lives lie in sweet 
warmth and security on the border land of 
awful experiences of sorrow and pain, and 
loss, through which their feet must walk into 
the eternal ‘‘rest’’ beyond. 

And one morning of this ‘‘sunshine out of 
season,’’ a youth, somewhere about his seven- 
teenth year, might have been seen making 
his way slowly along one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the city. 

If you had looked in his face, you would 
have found it a bright, intelligent one, with 
eyes that held usually plenty of fire and spirit 
in them, but now carried some gloom, or sad- 
ness, or both. So did the step, slow and de- 

.Spondent, so did the slender boy figure, with 
the idle hands listlessly in the pockets. for 
want of some better employment. 

‘*Now, Tom Haynes,’’ buzzed the busy brain 
of this youth. ‘‘You’re done for in this city, 
and the sooner you clear out and go off to sea, 
the better fur you. The best you can do is to 
ship as a common deck hand, for a good long 
voyage round the world. You’ll have a 
chance to see something of the world before 
you get back, and, perhaps, you ’ll get into 
a good berth, and be a captain some day. 
It’ll be hard enough at first, and you must 
make up your mind to plenty of knocks and 
rough associations; but it will be better than 
loafing around the city, with your hands in 
your pockets, and your last dollar going. 
There’s no chance for you here, with your 
character gone, and your situation lost, and 
you’ve nobody to thank for it all but your- 
self, as the old fellow told you when he sent 
you off. All your fine visions and pretty 
dreams of making money and setting up the 
folks at home are gone now. 

‘‘ Poor mother, and little Ruth;’’ ah, there 
was a twinge then, that made the boy start 
and shrink, as oue might at the touch of a 
coal of fire; he knew the poor, broken-down 
mother, the bright little sister, just three 
years his junior, had set all their hopes and 
pride on him; that he was their one hope 
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and trust, and when they should come to hear 
the truth, that he was discharged and dis- 
graced, and had run off to sea, they would 
never hold up their heads again.’ 

Ah, if he could go back to the day on which 
he left them. Then the tears spun up into 
his eyes ; he was thinking of their last words— 
his mother’s and little Ruth’s. There was 
only one thought which was harder than that, 
and this was going back and looking in their 
faces and telling them the truth. And so rea- 
soning after the fearful ‘‘ logic of evil,’’ the 
one wrong always involving another, he told 
himself, in despair and desperation, that there 
was no help for it; he must ‘‘run off now, 
and go to sea.”’ 

And he who had been so weak to resist the 
temptations of the land, would expose himself 
to those increased a hundred-fold, on board 
the ship, among coarse and brutal companions, 
amid the lack of all moral restraint and in- 
fluences which a long sea voyage necessarily 
involves. ; 

Just at that moment a carriage turned the 


corner, and drew up before the door of a large , 


dry-goods establishment, and a lady alighted, 
in some haste, and the long silk scarf, which 
trailed down her cloak, dropped suddenly to 
the pavement. 

Tom Haynes was instinctively courteous. 
He caught up the bright, floating fabric, and 
sprang forward. ‘* You have dropped your 
scarf, ma’am.”’ 

Thus arrested, the lady turned suddenly. 
‘*Oh, thank’’—then a look of amazed recogni- 
tion changed her sentence, and it ended in 
‘* Why, Tom! is that you?”’ 

The boy’s face was a fierce crimson. He 
wished that moment that the earth would 
crumble beneath and take him in. 

‘*Yes, Mrs. Randolph,’’ he faintly articu- 
lated. 

She looked at him, with her eyes full of sad 
pity. ‘‘O Tom, I would not have believed-it 
of you,’’ she said, sorrowfully. 

He tried to speak, but instead there came 
a swift, smothered sob, beating out from his 
throat, before he could crush it down again. 

She looked at him, this lady with the gentle, 
motherly heart, and the pity was strong in it 
now. ‘*Tom,’’ she said, laying her hand on his 
shoulder, as his own mother might have done, 
‘if Mr. Randolph should take you back again 
— if, contrary to all his rules and precedents, 
I could persuade him to do this, would you 





try once again to resist the evil, as you never 
did before ?’’ 

‘‘He would not take me back. You don’t 
know,’’ recalling the last words which his 
employer had used towards him; words which 
had festered .and rankled in his heart ever 
since, and made him feel that, let come what 
might, swift freezing, or slow starvation, he 
would never seek his old master again, even 
though forgiveness and help awaited him on 
the threshold. . 

Mrs. Randolph did not answer for a moment. 
Perhaps she smiled a little to herself, thinking 
that his wife ought to know Luther Randolph 
a little better than his office boy. At last she 
said: ‘‘Get in, Tom, and go with me,’’ point- 
ing to the carriage. And he went in without 
saying aword. And as Mrs. Randolph took 
her seat, she said to the driver, who awaited 
her order, ‘‘The office, Daniel.’’ 

Mr. Randolph sat alone at his desk when 
his wife entered his office, accompanied by 
Thomas Haynes, who had been so ignobly 
driven out of it a few days before. She walked 
straight up to her husband, who glanced from 
the lady to her companion in silent curiosity 
and surprise. ‘‘I have found him, Luther, 
and brought him back,’’ said she. ‘‘ Try him 
once more for my sake.’’ 

‘* And make a fool of myself,’’ growled the 
merchant; but there was something which 
encouraged further entreaty in the tones. 

‘*No, Luther, I take all the blame, all the 
folly on myself; only try this once, and see if 
the end do not prove its wisdom !”’ 

Mr. Randolph looked at Tom. ‘‘ You young 
rascal, you ’ll be serving me another trick one 
of these days,’’ he said. ‘‘Sit down, here, 
and copy these letters.’’ 

The office boy tried to speak, but, instead, 
there came a great gush of sobs, with a rain 
of tears. And so Thomas Haynes was received 
once more into favor. 

Mrs. Randolph’s charity did not stop here. 
She procured him lodgings under a kindly 
home roof, in whose pleasant atmosphere’the 
boy’s nature expanded, and beneath which 
he found the peace and shelter that his inex- 
perienced youth so much needed. He never 
fell into evil again. There is more than that 
to tell. The boy’s quick intelligence, his 
promptness and business capacity, advanced 
him steadily in the house as the years went 
on, until at last the old mother and the pretty 
sister, blooming into her womanhood, came, 
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in pride and joy, te live in the pleasant home 
which the strong arm of the young son and 
brother had earned for them. 

There is more yet to tell. There came a 
time when a sudden business crisis fell upon 
and paralyzed the community. Old houses, 
whose credit had stood the storms of scores of 
years, suddenly tottered and fell. The house 
of which Luther Randolph was now senior 
partner, tottered to its centre. In the midst 
of all this, the man was taken seriously ill— 
confined to his room and his bed. And, at 
that time, had it not been for the senior clerk, 
for his knowledge of the business in all its 
relations, for his foresight and energy, the 
louse must have been overwhelmed. As it 
was, it weathered the storm, and in gratitude 
thereof, Thomas Haynes was taken into the 
other firm by the other partners, and was 
thereafter its youngest one. 

There is more yet to tell. When Margaret, 
the elder of the daughters of Luther Randolph, 
was in the bloom of her lovely womanhood, 
Thomas Haynes wooed, and, amid other suit- 
ors, won her for his wife. And after the bridal 
breakfast, which included only the families 
of the newly-wedded pair, he turned to Mrs. 
Randolph, and calling her by the sweet, new 
name of mother, he said: ‘‘ All that I have, 
all that I am, I owe, under God, this day, to 
you!’’ And then he told, to those who will 
never forget it, and who heard it now for the 
first time, the story of the fall of his youth, 
and how Margaret’s mother and his had saved 
him. I think there were few dry eyes in that 
room around that bridal breakfast-table when 
he paused. 

** Yes, mother,’’ added Mr. Randolph, in a 
voice of strong emotion, as he looked down 
with the tenderness of his youth, on the fair 
and gentle matron at his side, ‘‘ your wo- 
man’s wisdom was greater than all my boasted 
judgment then. I, and mine, will have cause 
to bless you for that work so long as we live!’’ 
Sweet words in the ears of her who heard them. 

And how many women, like this one, have 
work lying at their doors—work which they 
neglect to do? In their husband’s offices, and 
stores, and warehouses, and manufactories, 
are clerks and employees, are men and wo- 
men, for whom they might speak some kindly, 
timely words; in whose welfare they might 
take some interest, whom they might reseue 
from wrong and evil, in their youth and need, 
To how many women, throughout the land, 





sitting in ease and prosperity, in their luxu- 
rious homes, has the thought of the good 
which they might accomplish by speech or 
deed, never come home! 

‘‘Lift up your eyes, for the fields are already 
white to harvest, and the labvrers are few.’’ 





IMPORTANCE OF DECISION. 


A creat deal of talent is lost to the world 
for the want of a little courage. Every day 
sends to their graves a number of obscure 
men, who have only remained in obscurity 
because their timidity has prevented them 
from making a first effort, and who, if they 
only had been induced to begin, would, in all 
probability have got great lengths in the 
career of fame. The fact is that, in doing 
anything in the world worth doing, we must 
not stand shivering on the bank thinking of 
the cold and danger, but jump in and scram- 
ble through as we can. 

It will not do to be perpetually calculating 
risks and adjusting nice chances; it did all 
very well before the flood, when a man could 
consult his friends upon an extended publi- 
cation for a hundred and fifty years, and live 
to see its success for seven centuries after- 
ward; but at present a man waits and doubts, 
and consults his brothers and his particular 
friends, till one day he finds: that he is sixty- 
five years of age, so that he has lost so much 
in consulting first cousins and particular 
friends, that he has no more time for over- 
squeamishness at present, and the opportunity 
slips away. The very period of life at which 
man chooses to venture, if ever, is so confined 
that it is no bad rule to preach up the neves- 
sity in such instances of a little violence done 
to the feelings and efforts made in defiance of 
strict and sober calculation. 





LEARN THE Sanctity or Duty.—It is to be 
feared that thousands even of intelligent 
persons, and persons who are supposed to be 
religious beings, have no conception of the 
greatness of the idea of duty, of moral ac- 
countableness, of the meaning of the word 
“ought.’’ But it is certain that nothing is 
done well until it is done from the sense of a 
controlling principle of inherent and essential 
rightness. Duty is the child of Love, and 
therefore there is power in all its teachings 
and commands, 








THE YOUNG LADY’S IDEAL. 


BY IVY GREEN. 


Tue bright sunlight fell dimly through the 
crimson-draped windows of a richly-furnished 
drawing-room on St. It shed a soft halo 
over the rare paintings on the wall, and 
touched with a tender rose tint the cheek of 
Helen Stuart, as she reclined in the luxurious 
arm-chair drawn up to the grate. Her soft, 
white hands rested idly on the arms of the 
chair, and her head was thrown back wearily, 
as though resting from severe labor. But 
she had undergone nothing more exciting 
than the selection of a new dress trimming, 
brought for the purpose by her dressmaker, 
but this, with the necessary orders, direc- 
tions, etc., had completely exhausted her. 

Helen was a haughty, supercilious beauty of 
twenty-three. An only child, indulged and 
petted to the last degree, she had grown up 
arrogant and vain as such injudicious flat- 





teries bestowed upon a nature wholly super- 
ficial and shallow, could make her. Her 
beauty would have made her attractive, were 
it not for the scornful air of superiority she 
wore. Such suitors as dared to flatter her 
she had always spurned with contempt, 
having, as many romantic young ladies pre- 
tend to have, an ideal which she must find 
some time. But this ideal she thought she 
had at last met. At a recent party she at- 
tended, a Mr. Renshaw had been presented to 
her, who seemed to unite all the traits of her 
imaginary hero. Socially he was a wealthy 
physician at the head of his profession; 
physically he was tall and graceful, with the 
high white forehead and black curling locks 
so indispensable to heroes; intellectually 
(this comes last, observe), he was talented 
and educated. Of course he was the “ lion’’ 
at all the fashionable circles. Helen ima- 
gined he had paid her very flattering atten- 
tions, and mentally saluted herself as Mrs. 
Renshaw whenever she viewed her handsome 
face in the mirror. 

Helen had at this time a cousin visiting 
her, a sparkling little maiden of seventeen. 
While Helen was ‘‘ resting’’ she sat on a low 
stool at her feet. A bright, sunshiny face 
was hers, radiant with smiles and dimples, 
irregular features but beautified with the 
quick play of feeling; merry blue eyes that 
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sparkled and danced with glee, and laughed 
just as unmistakably as did her dimpled 
mouth. The two were strongly contrasted, 
the one, dark and imperious in the conscious 
pride of beauty; the other artless and lova- 
ble as a wild flower. 

‘**Rose,’’ said Helen, thoughtfully, ‘‘ which 
do you think most becoming to me, braids or 
ringlets? I have been trying for a long time 
to decide.’’ ' 

‘Oh fudge!’’ said Rose, laughing merrily. 
‘*Do think of something beside ‘toilet,’ or at 
least don’t consult me.”’ 

‘*T might have known that,’’ said Helen, 
with a displeased look. ‘‘No one ever had 
fewer ideas than you.’’ 

** Now, I don’t intend to quarrel,’’ her cousin 
answered, shaking back the curls from her 
bright face, and looking up frankly at Helen’s 
clouded countenance. ‘‘ But I wiil try to give 
the best advice on this important subject, if 
you will only go down to the skating-park 
with me. I shall die if I stay in this close 
room any longer,’’ and she fanned herself 
desperately with her silk apron. ‘I brought 
my skates, for I thought if ’twas fashionable 
you would go, and there they have lain in the 
drawer all the time. But I am bound that 
they sha’n’t rust. Come, now, be sensible, 
because it’s fashionable !’’ 

‘“*T am surprised at you, Rose,’’ was the 
answer, in cold, measured tones; ‘‘that my 
cousin should be so unladylike and undigni- 
fied. You must not expect me to countenance 
anythingsoimproper. I presume Mr. Renshaw 
will call to-day, and I am going now to dress.’’ 

‘*Very good, madam !’’ and Rose made her 
a sweeping courtesy. J am going to dress for 
skating. Give my respects to Mr. Renshaw.”’ 

**Do you know him?’’ and she flashed a 
surprised look at her cousin. 

“Oh, yes! met him frequently at Aunt 
West’s, last winter, when auntie was sick 
with neuralgia. He called every day.’’ 

**On her account, of course,’’ said Helen, 
beginning to think that her cousin might be 
a rival. 

**Oh, certainly. Don’t think I shall stand 
in your way,’’ and Rose looked roguishly at 
Helen, whose face relaxed into a smile. 
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‘* Well, run away and dress, and then let 
me see you,’’ and Helen watched her as she 
flitted up the stairs, thinking it would be as 
well for her to be out when her caller came. 

Rose—who never spent above ten minutes 
in dressing—soon appeared at the doorway, 
and a very pretty picture she was. Her short, 
coquettish dress was a bright blue trimmed 
with fur. Her fur cap was set jauntily on 
her head, her bright skates hanging upon 
her arm. ‘‘I wish you would come, too,’’ she 
said; ‘‘ but no use in coaxing, I see,’’ she add- 
ed, laughingly, as she saw the scornful look 
on her cousin’s face, and with a saucy bow 
the little hoyden danced out of the room. 

The day was clear and cold. The cloudless 
sky had that intense, vivid blue we see in 
December. The keen air was bracing and 
invigorating. The street car which Rose en- 
tered was nearly filled with a company of as 
bright and merry girls as one could wish to 
There 
were also two or three gentlemen in the car, 
and Rose started and colored with surprise, 
when a pleasant voice near her said :— 

‘*Miss Rosa, are you residing in the city 
this winter ?”’ 


see, each with her skates on her arm. 


‘Yes, Mr. Renshaw; I am visiting at my 
cousin’s.”’ 

The gentleman moved a little nearer. He 
had a fine, intelligent countenance, and a 
pleasing air of frankness and good humor. 

‘*Your cousin does not join you in the 
sport ?’’ he said, referring to the skates on 
her arm. His own arm, by the way, was 
similarly decorated. 

**No,’’ Rose said, with a spice of indigna- 
tion in her voice. ‘‘She thinks it very rude 
and improper.’’ 

Mr. Renshaw smiled, quietly. ‘‘Here we 
are at the park,’’ he said, and handed her 
out of the car. They entered the inclosure, 
and were soon equipped for the sport. 

The scene was a gay and brilliant one. The 
broad expanse of ice was smooth as a mirror. 
The bright-robed figures flitted about with 
bewildering rapidity, forming a panoramic 
scene of beauty. Mr. Renshaw was conduct- 
ing her down to the ice, when he said, sud- 
denly:' ‘‘I had forgotten to ask you, Miss 
Rosa, if you were expert in the sport.” 

Now Rose was as sure-footed on the ice as a 
chamois on its native hills. Skating had 
been a much loved sport with her in her 


country home, and she had acquired a skill 
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and fleetness equalled by few. But a funny 
thought came into her merry little head, and 
she answered: ‘‘1 can stand on the ice quite 
well, and even move off slowly. I think I 
can soon learn.’’ And if Mr. Renshaw had 
been a little keener, he might have known 
what the roguish twinkle of her eye meant. 

So this deceitful little Rose was directed, 
very encouragingly, how to start out, and as- 
sisted very carefully in her unskilful move- 
ments. She took a few wavering strides, 
supported by the strong arm of Mr. Renshaw, 
then gained courage, and thought she would 
try alone. She succeeded very well for a be- 
ginner, and heard, with suppressed laughter, 
the encouraging compliments of Mr. Renshaw. 
But presently she faltered in her movements 
alarmingly, and threw up her arms, as though 
to support herself. ‘‘I am falling, Mr. Ren- 
shaw; help me!’’ Hestarted swiftly forward 
with outstretched arms. He reached the spot 
almost instantly, but she was off—off like the 
wind, while gushes of long pent-up laughter 
rang out on the frosty air like a sweet chime 
of bells. 

And Mr. Renshaw, the duped, the victim, 
stood motionless with bewilderment. He 
would as soon have expected her to take 
wings, as indeed she seemed to do, skim- 
ming over the crystal surface as lightly as a 
swallow over a summer lake. It was only 
for a moment, and she came gliding back. 
Again, as she neared him, she called, with 
the merriment that was always laughing from 
her eyes, and speaking in her voice, ‘‘I am 
falling; help me!’’ Mr. Renshaw’s ringing 
laugh, as he started in pursuit, was echoed 
and sent back by Rose. She had never looked 
more beautiful. The exercise had sent a 
deep glow to her cheek. Her bright curls 
floated behind her, while the graceful, glid- 
ing motion made her look fairy-like. 

Mr. Renshaw was an excellent skater, and 
the sport was kept up for two hours; then 
Rose said, roguishly: ‘*Mr. Renshaw, if you 
will persist in not helping me, I think we 
will go.’’ 

Great was Helen Stuart’s surprise when 
her ‘‘ideal’’ entered chatting with Rose in 
the liveliest manner. She had been watch- 
ing from the window the passers-by, hoping 
to see the very gentleman who was now be- 
fore her, giving such an amusing account of 
the game practised upon him. He had joined 
in that rude sport with Rose; yes, and ad- 
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mired her very much, as she could see, by 
the way he continued to converse about her 
when Rose left the room to change her dress. 
Mr. Renshaw accepted the invitation to din- 
ner, and his agreeable conversation—when it 
did not dwell upon Rose—rather mollified 
Helen, 

Mr. Renshaw frequently called after that, 
and there were more skating excursions, and 
many sleigh-rides, and Helen saw her prize 
fast slipping from her grasp. One day in the 
latter part of February, Rose said: ‘‘I shall 
have to go home next week to auntie’s, and 
make my visit shorter than I expected.”’ 

‘*Why, Rose,’’ said Helen, affectionately, 
for she really loved her little cousin, ‘‘ how 
zan I spare you? Why is it necessary ?”’ 

Rose’s fair face was crimson. Helen under- 
stood her silence. ‘* You mean that you are 
to be married ?’’ she said, trying to look un- 
concerned. 

** Yes.’? 

**T hope you will be happy, Rose,’’ was all 
Helen could say, and she quitted the room 
hastily. 

But it was not many years after Rose and 
Harvey Renshaw had been happily married 
that Helen found her ideal. But it was not 
the ideal of former years. Her hero lacked 
the essentials of beauty and wealth, but she 
found that a good, true heart was the best de- 
pendence, after all. 





SieEEP.—It is adelicious moment, certainly, 
that of being well nestled in bed, and feeling 
that you shall drop gently to sleep. The 
good is to come—not passed; the limbs have 
just been tired enongh to render the remain- 
ing in one posture delightful; the labor of 
the day is done. A gentle failure of the per- 
ceptions comes creeping over one; the spirit 
of consciousness disengages itself more and 
more with slow and hushing degrees, likv a 
mother detaching her head from her sleeping 
child; the mind seems to have a balmy lid 
closing over it like the eye; ’tis closing—’tis 
closing—’tis closed. The mysterious spirit 
has gone to take its airy rounds. 


—Tueortes of truth are, for the most part, 
untrue. It is practical truth which we want— 
conscientiousness, the agreement of the daily 
life with the principles upon which it is pro- 
fessed to be governed. 





THE ‘CASKET OF MEMORY. 
BY WILLIAM E. PABOR. 
* So shall our memories be as pearls set in a casket."’ 
(Pearl the Eleventh.) 


W. E. P., Jury 21, 1865, 1 Year, 18 Days. 


Who loveth best shall suffer most! 
The brighter day makes darker night! 
And if the moon unveils her light, 
And stars prove constant at their post, 


And all the seasons come and go, 
Unconscious of the shining sword 
That works the edicts of the Lord 

In fields where fruit and blossoms grow— 


What wonder that at times we fail 
To see the merit of the plan 
That shapes a blessing to a ban, 

And makes our hopes of no avail. 


Once, twice, and thrice a joy was mine! 
Yea, more—a fourth time in ihe are 
Of Promise I the sign did mark, 

And traced the record, line by line, 


Where tread of tender childish feet 
Should make sweet music round my hearth ; 
Of gentle sounds of childish mirth, 

Where perfect love and peace should meet. 


For this had been my dream for years! 
But silently and solemnly 
The angel of the mystery 

Would pass and leave me bathed in tears. 


O little one! whose coming shot 
Such thrill of pleasure throagh my veins ; 
Of what avail are other gains, 

Since thou—of all the world—art not? 


I see the little children tread 
The streets, and say: ‘‘ These, live and love! 
I had bat one, he lives abuve, 

Who on my heart had Ja.d his head.”’ 


Folded in tenderer arms of love, 
Pressed to another tenderer breast— 
My darling baby! God knew best; 

And yet—and yet—the bleeding dove 


Of lost affection at the shrine 
Of Memory droops. Alas for hopes! 
Life’s shadow from the sunsefslopes—— 
Its sunshine never can be mine. 


My eyes are blinded by my grief! 
O achting heart! O bleeding dove! 
If sorrow is the child of love, 

Of sorrow’s votaries I am chief. 





Leicn Huntsays: ‘‘God made both tears and 
laughter, and both for kind purposes; for, as 
laughter enables mirth and surprise to breathe 
freely, so tears enable sorrow to vent itself 
patiently. Tears hinder sorrow from becoming 
despair and madness; and laughter is one of 
the very privileges of reason, being confined 
to the human species.”’ 
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BOY-LOVE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA ViCTOR. 


(Concluded from page 317.) 


Tue evening but one after this I was sur- 
prised at receiving an invitation from Mr. 
Hatherton to come to his room at the hotel 
and play chess with him. I was passionately 
devoted to the game, and had played with 
him, he being a tolerable player, several 
times before ; but under the present circum- 
stances I could only be astonished at this 
show of friendship. However, I made up my 
mind to go, for the purpose of finding out the 
object of this unwonted civility. He received 
me with a flattering suavity which might 
have fascinated a young person like myself, 


had I not been armed against it by distrust. * 


We had a couple of games, I winning in both 
instances, either through his willingness or 
my own superior skill; then he opened a box 
of confectionery, which he had received from 
New York, and as we sat enjoying them, he 
remarked, with assumed carelessness— 

‘* By the way, De Bow, you didn’t really 
think that letter belonged to me Which you 
gave me yesterday, did you?’’ laughing as if 
the joke were an excellent one. 

There was no more untruth in me than 
there was cowardice, and I looked him full in 
the eye as ! answered :— 

‘*T really did, Mr. Hatherton.’’ 

His eye wavered slightly, but he still smiled 
as he said :— 

‘¢You are entirely mistaken, then, I assure 
you. I can’t imagine why you thought that 
silly love-epistle belonged to me.’’ 

Two images rose before me—one of the 
confiding woman who had written the missive 
he decried as ‘‘silly ;’’ the other that of this 
other young girl who had supplanted her in 
his cold-blooded calculation of what ‘‘ would 
pay’’ in the line of matrimony. I arose to 
my feet, the words bursting out before I was 
half aware of their severity, my lips quivering 
with scorn :— 

“It seems to be one of your accomplish- 
ments to lie, Mr. Hatherton. It is an accom- 
plishment never learned by the gentlemen of 
our family. So, when you ask me if I think 
that letter is yours, I say I know it is. And 
if you ask me why I think so, I answer, be- 





cause your whole character corroborates the 
fact. I have read you through and through, 
sir. You are one of those helpless creatures 
who are looking for a woman to take care of 
them. God knows, if I could open the eyes of 
Genevieve Roberts to see you as you are, I 
would do it.’’ 

He made a motion as if he would strike 
me; but self-interest restrained him even in 
his rage. If he struck me, and lost the favor 
of our family, so influential and so intimate 
with that of his affianced, it might bring 
matters to light which had better remain in 
darkness. 

‘*If you were not a stripling, I would chas- 
tise you for your impertinence,’’ he said. 

*“*T am full your height, Mr. Hatherton; 
and if my strength is not so matured, I am 
not afraid to test what there is of it,’’ I re- 
plied, squaring myself. I was a good boxer, 
though rather delicate in my personal appear- 
ance. 

‘*Pshaw !’’ he exclaimed, after looking at 
meamoment. ‘‘I admire your pluck, Bayard; 
but I couldn’t be coaxed to inflict violence on 
a boy like you,’’ putting on the friendly 
superior air again. ‘‘ You ’ve gota dislike to 
me, and I fancy I know the reason. 
you out with Miss Genevieve, hav’n’t 1? Ha, 
You should 


I’vecut 


ha, ha! you blush beautifully ! 
not let jealousy make you unfair.”’ 

Istood transfixed by this home-thrust. If I 
had read his secret, he had read mine; the 
tell-tale scarlet rushed into cheeks and ears ; 
I was silent. 

‘*We’d better neither of us say anything 
about this little affair. What do you say, De 
Bow? Shall it be so?’’ 

‘*T am not ashamed of my part of it,’’ I 
answered presently. ‘‘I do love Genevieve 
too well to see her sacrificed to a fortune- 
hunter; and if I could break up the match, I 
would—and so farewell to you. Don’t speak 
to me again; and know that if I were the’ 
head of our house, you should never enter 
it.”’ I made a movement to open the door; 
he put his hand on it, while he said :— 

‘* You won’t be able to influence Genevieve ; 
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so you may as well not try it. She loves me 
too well to believe anything to my disadvan- 
tage. Fortunately I have the letter. You 
were hasty enough to give it up; and if an 
attempt is made to influence my betrothed, I 
shall convince her that jealousy is at the 
bottom of your actions. I am not going to be 
thwarted by a beardless boy. Beware!’’ 
Then he opened the door, and I passed out, 
unmoved by the anger darkening his face, 
but effectually withheld from my design of 
betraying him, by his threat of using my 
jealousy as a means to convince Genevieve of 
my untruth. 

I went home, and thought it over in my 
sleepless bed. I was not afraid of men; but 
I was of women and girls. I was sadly af- 
flicted with the cowardice of my years. Iwas 
as proud as I was sensitive. I could imagine 
the polished, sarcastic man of twenty-eight 
heaping ridicule upon the boy of eighteen— 
making Genevieve laugh at the picture of my 
beardless passion, while she despised me for 
the meanness of detraction which he wouid 
convince her I was guilty of—she adoring him 
the more because he was persecuted. No! 
my love was too sacred a thing to be dragged 
forth for her merriment or her pity. I would 
say nothing of what had transpired, not even 
to my mother. 

The next morning I kept my bed with 
headache. In a day or two Mr. Hatherton 
made a brief farewell call upon my sisters, 
departing thereafter for his city residence. 

For a week following, Genevieve scarcely 
made her appearance; then she gradually 
emerged from her melancholy, and became 
absorbed in hope and preparation ; in so short 
a time, six brief, never-ending, contradictory 
weeks, he would return, and she should be 
parted from him no more. She was at our 
house a great deal; all the rest of the time 
Emily was at hers. I saw a great deal of the 
enchanting business, the delightful hurry and 
worry that precede a marriage. The fingers 
of the girls flew in making up all kinds of 
*‘ airy, fairy’’ articles. 
women besides. The mansion of the Rebertses 
was being burnished up by painters, varnish- 
ers, and carpet-cleaners. I had resumed my 
studies, compelling myself to acquire my les- 


There were sewing- 


sons, though with treble my former exertions. 
Very little attention was vouchsafed me by 
the feminine trio—even Margaret neglected 
me—except that my attention was occasion- 





ally called to some exquisite new dress, or 
collar, or hat, and my admiration demanded. 
Many times I sat hours and gazed at Gene- 
vieve without any one perceiving it. She 
seemed like one half-entranced in a happy 
dream. Sometimes she would not hear the 
gay raillery around her, and when made 
aware of it, would come back with asoft blush 
and start to the present. Her beauty grew 
with the development of her womanly feelings. 
My adoration was now blended with a melan- 
choly which was not selfish. I was sad for 
her. I would have been proud of the chance 
to sacrifice myself, if by so doing I could 
secure her from the life of disappointment 
which I felt was impending—for I knew that, 
sooner or later, the veil would be rent from 
her idol. 

A fortnight before the wedding a slight 
change occurred in the programme. As the 
bride was to be at once introduced into a large 
and fashionable circle of her husband’s friends 
and connections, it was concluded best not to 
trust entirely to the liberal orders which had 
been given to a leading metropolitan modiste 
for everything necessary to an elegant trous- 
seau. A flying visit to the city was decided 
upon by the parents and Genevieve, that no- 
thing proper to the occasion should be neg- 
lected. The prospect of this visit made Gene- 
vieve briJliant with joy. It contained the 
promise not only of all the pleasure of seeing 
and buying beautiful things, but of seeing 
her lover. The trip would occupy but four 
days: two to be spent in going and returning, 
and twoin shopping. Pressing business oc- 
curring at the last hour to prevent Mr. Roberts 
from going, my mother proposed that I should 
act as escort tothe ladies. They accepted me 
as a poor substitute, I fear. As for me, I was 
glad of the change and excitement of the 
journey, and miserably happy in waiting 
upon Genevieve. 

Upon our arrival in New York we took 
rooms at one of the best hotels, and sent our 
address to Mr. Hatherton. The journey had 
been so suddenly planned that he had not 
been apprised of it; and his betrothed pleased 
herself with imagining his surprise and de- 
light. I could see it in the triumphant air 
with which she penned and sealed the dainty 
note which was dispatched by a special mes- 
senger. She could scarcely drink her tea, 
though the wearisome railway ride should 
have made her feel the need of it. 
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When he came, which he did quickly 
enough, I saw the sudden bound of her heart, 
though she stood so quiet, with downcast eyes, 
which feared to look up. His greeting was 
graceful and cordial; he immediately placed 
himself at the service of the ladies for the 
time they remained in the city. Between him 
and me there passed only a bow, which was due 
to the presence of the feminine element. Soon 
the lovers were entirely engaged with each 
other, while Mrs. Roberts and myself read 
the evening papers, allowing them to converse 
undisturbed. 

The day following was a pleasant one; 
Broadway was in its most favorable winter 
trim; the weather was just cold enough to 
preciude mud, and the shops were resplendent 
with ‘‘holiday gifts.”’ Mr. Henry Mortimer 
Hatherton was fulfilling the highest attributes 
of his nature in waiting upon a couple of fine 
women with plenty of money in their purses, 
while they surveyed the magnificent attrac- 
tions of Ball & Black’s, and the silks and cash- 
meres of Stewart’s. His good humor did not 
fail him when they beguiled him as low down 
as Maiden Lane in their search for furs; he 
knew allabout those costly comforts, and Gene- 
vieve of course decided upon the set which he 
favored most. 

It was upon our return from the lower part 
of the city that an incident occurred which 
dashed the high spirits of the gentleman. 
Being wearied with much walking, it was 
proposed to take a stage back to the hotel. 
We accordingly entered one, and had taken 
our seats, when a lady, whose face was turned 
to the window, hearing Mr. Hatherton speak, 
turned quickly; their eyes met; he bowed 
in an embarrassed manner, but she did not 
return the civility. I chanced to notice the 
whole of this byplay; I saw her lip curl with 
a slight, scornful curve, and her face grew 
icily indifferent until Genevieve spoke. Pre- 
suming upon the presence only of strangers, 
she chatted on to her lover, calling him Henry, 
as she did at home, not observing his silence, 
his attempts to check her conversation. Then 
the dark eyes of the young lady opposite fixed 
upon her sweet, girlish face with a strange 
expression. While she studied Genevieve, I 
studied her. I know not what intuition it 
was which informed me that the writer of the 
letter sat opposite, but I knew it from the first. 
She was a girl of about twenty, fine-looking, 
and of cultivated graces; her dress, though 
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not expensive, was worn with ease and ele- 
gance; there was no very great strength of 
character in her face, except that in those lu- 
minous, dark eyes dwelt the fire of an ardent 
nature. Such a woman, loving, would love 
with fervor; and being injured, would not 
soon recover from or forget the pain. 

“t was plain that her eyes had been opened 
to the worth of her quondam lover; that scorn 
of her red lip told the story ; yet, if she were 
really indifferent to him, she would hardly 
take so much interest in his companion. 
It was an unreadable look she bent upon the 
young girl; I could in nowise decipher it. 
Whatever it may at first have expressed, it 
gradually melted to pure pity. She was pity- 
ing the mistake of that fresh, radiant young 
creature, and was making up her mind, too, 
to a decisive step. 

It must have been a relief to Mr. Hatherton 
to pull the strap and disembark his party in 
front of their hotel. He was so eager to get 
them to their apartment that he did not 
notice that the other lady had also alighted. 
We had not been in our private parlor over 
three minutes—Genevieve had taken off her 
hat, and was putting up a stray curl—when 
there came a knock at the door; I opened it, 
and the strange lady entered. 

I never before saw such an expression of 
dismay as overspread Mr. Hatherton’s face. 

‘*T beg your pardon,”’ she said, addressing 
herself straightway to Mrs. Roberts, with a 
manner which commanded attention, ‘‘ for 
intruding upon you so strangely. My busi- 
ness shall be my excuse. Are you Mrs. Ro- 
berts, of D ?? Receiving an assenting 
bow, she continued: ‘‘And this beautiful 
child is yours—your darling? 
cherish her; she is too tender, too clinging 
to be transferred to the care of that coldly 
selfish person. It is because I pity her, and 
feel it my duty to warn her, that I have come 
to inflict present pain. The blow wili be 
cruel, but she will recover from it sooner or 
later, and then she will thank me.’’ 





Keep her, 


‘‘This is some imposter, or insane person. 
I would not listen to her. Shall I put her 
out?’’ spoke Mr. Hatherton, hoarsely ; while 
Genevieve stood with wide-open, innocent 
eyes, like some wondering child. 

With a motion of her hand, the stranger 
arrested the grasp he was about to lay upon 
her arm. 

‘* Presume not to touch me, sir,’’ said the 
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proud movement, though with her lips she 
would not address him. 

‘*] will just simply state a few facts, of the 
trath of which you can convince yourself by 
inquiry of people whose addresses I will give 
you, if you wish them, Mr. Hatherton is of 
good family, as you have been informed. He 
has no particular prospects of his own, how- 
ever, except that of speculating upon his 
name and attractions to secure a living by 
contracting a wealthy marriage. This is his 
general reputation, sustained by several years 
of constant practice in his peculiar profession. 
One year ago I was engaged to be married to 
him. At that time my father was a wealthy 
broker. It had been jestingly hinted to me 
that my fortune, and not myself, was the ob- 
ject of his ardent attachment; but I was a 
trusting girl, and loved him; my heart and 
my vanity both repelled the charge. Fortu- 
nately for me, in one sense, an unlucky enter- 
prise ruined my father, and I had a chance 
to put my lover to the proof. It took me 
months to become thoroughly disenchanted. 
He had not the moral courage to discard ine 
at once, but began by no longer urging our 
marriage; then by stating that his health de- 
manded that he should spend the summer in 
the country ; then by gradually discontinuing 
our correspondence—until there was left only 
the blankness of nothingness. If he had been 
more manly, even in his selfishness, I might 
have been more fatally grieved than I was. I 
did suffer while I was in doubt; but contempt 
is a specific in the cure of love. I learned 
that he was already betrothed to another; I 
know, of course, that she must be wealthy. 
I hoped that she was some senseless buttertly 
without any heart to break; but when I saw 
her to-day, her loving soul in her eyes, so 
trusting, so young, I pitied her.’’ And for the 
first time her glance turned towards the young 
girl. 

‘* Pity me!’’ cried Genevieve, her lips trem- 
bling, pride and passion fiushing her face 
with rosy clouds; ‘‘ it is quite needless, for I 
do not believe the truth of what you have 
spoken.”’ 

‘*Of course not. I’m surprised, Mrs. Ro- 
berts, that you do not dismiss this impertinent 
female from your room. Some one of the en- 
vious fair creatures who have been disap- 
pointed in their arts to win me, Genevieve,”’ 
he added, with a supercilious smile une- 
qualled under the circumstances. 
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That smile of the insufferable egotist was a 
live coal to the combustible elements within 
me; they blazed up at once :— 

‘Genevieve, do you think this lady would 
humble herself to come to you with such a 
story, except with the desire to do what she 
feels is right? Do not be unjust to her. I 
will tell you now what J know. I can corrobo- 
rate herstory. By chance, I once picked up a 
letter of hers which Mr. Hatherton dropped 
in our summer-house. It was very apparent, 
from that letter, that an engagement existed 
at that time between them; he had not, as 
yet, annulled it, though he was then engaged 
to you. I accused him of it. We had high 
words about it. I convicted him of falsehood. 
I wanted to tell you, Genevieve, how false and 
mean he was. But I was a boy; I would not 
be believed; you would laugh at me; and I 
could not bear that!’’ 

‘*This is all some cruel plot to make me 
miserable! Who has contrivedit? Bayard, 
I did not think this of you! Mother, mother! 
what is the matter with me?’’ and reaching 
blindly for her mother’s arms, she fainted. 

Mrs. Roberts was a woman of energy and 
presence of mind. While she held her daugh- 
ter, bathing her temples with water and chai- 
ing her hands, she desired the stranger to give 
her name and address, begged Mr. Hatherton 
to leave them for the present, and asked me 
to help carry Genevieve to the sofa. Much as 
he may have desired to stay and defend him- 
self, the gentleman was obliged to retire; the 
lady left a card upon the mantle, and went 
away. 

When Genevieve recovered consciousness, 
there were only her mother and myself in thie 
rvom. She insisted upon sitting up, saying 
she was not ill, though the pallor of her face 
contradicted her words. 

‘*O mother, what a world this is !’’ 

**Do not iook so wretched, my darling. It 
may not be true. If it is true that he has some 
time been engaged to anotner, it need not 
prevent your loving him, if you are certain 
that he really loves you.”’ 


‘‘Mother,’’ said the young girl, very white J 


and very firm, ‘‘if he has acted as she says, 
and as Bayard says, I can never marry hii. 
I cannot respect him. It would be dreadful 
to be bound for life to one that I did not re- 
spect.’?’ She said no more fora long time, 
sitting with her eyes shaded by her hand. 
Her mother was uneasy. 
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‘‘Had you not better go to bed and try to 
sleep ?”’ 

**T will go to bed if you wish it, mother; 
and to-morrow you will see that young lady 
again; and if all be true, we will go home, 
and let no more be said forever after.’’ 

The quiet, hopeless tone in which this was 
spoken was so changed from the joyous, buoy- 
ant manner which was one of her peculiar 
charms, that I could hardly bear it. I felt as 
if my beart was broken with her own. Mrs. 
Roberts went into the bed-room to see to some 
preparations for the night, and we were alone 
together; I did not dare to speak or look up; 
but the tears were dropping, one by one, 
down my cheeks. 

‘*Bayard, why did you not tell me sooner ?”’’ 

** Because — because’’—I stammered—‘‘I 
could not endure to give you so much pain; 
and because I felt that you would not believe 
me. Yet I read him so plainly; I knew that 
he was imposing upon all my friends. O14, 
Genie, you cannot guess how it has troubled 
me! I threatened him totell you; he laughed 
at me, and said you would not credit a boy— 
a jealous boy!—for I was jealous, Genie. 1 
loved you so many thousand times better 
than he did or could, and I could not bear 
it.”’ Thus far I got without realizing what I 
was saying. 

‘¢ You love me! how curious, Bayard !’’ 

She said this in a kind of wild surprise, too 
much absorbed in her own trouble to think of 
what I meant, but with a half comprehension 
that it was something oddly incredible. 
‘*How curious !”’ 
cooled down the fever within me, dried my 
tears, and forced me back into myself again. 
I could have eaten my hasty confession. 


That passive remark, 


The events of the following day were of 
importance at least to Mr. Henry Mortimer 
Hatherton. They dashed from his lips the 
golden beaker, they dissolved the rainbow 
promise of the future, leaving him the blank 
which he had again drawn in the matrimonial 
lottery. 
gratify, it was well favored ; but I do her the 
credit to think she acted solely from the 
desire to benefit Genevieve. 

The discarded lover was not allowed a part- 
Mrs. Roberts cut him, de- 
cidedly ; her indignation was in proportion to 


If Emily Purcell had any revenge to 


ing interview. 


the suffering which her child was made to 
bear, and with it was mingled a good share of 
self-reproach for her own indiscretion in not 














being more anxionsly careful where the future 
of her daughter had been so concerned. 

The dismay of Emily, when her friend re- 
turned, silent and reserved, and put away all 
her wedding finery as hateful things, was 
profound; and her sympathy was sincere. 
Margaret took the forlorn girl to her breast 
most tenderly, and perhaps her wise kindness 
was more soothing thanany other. The affair 
was the talk of the village for the customary 
nine days. 

Genevieve was of that sensitive nature that 
she could peorly bear the notice of indifferent 
persons. Her health, too, threatened to be 
undermined; so that her parents decided 
upon sending her away on a three-months’ 
Visit to some distant relatives, whose gay style 
of living would perhaps restore her spirits. 

Before the time fixed for her return I had 
decided upon a course which would keep me 
out of her presence for the next few years. 
It appeared to my morbid fancy that when 
she could think of that scene at the hotel 
with less pain, she would remember and laugh 
at the avowal I had then made; whenever 
she saw me she would recall it, until I should 
grow absurd in hereyes. I became so gloomy 
on the strength of this ‘‘ borrowed trouble,’’ 
that my mother believed me wearied of my 
quiet village home, and the more readily 
consented to a long-cherished plan of mine, 
which was to go into the office of a distin- 
guished friend of my dead father’s, practising 
law in the city of New York. 

I went, without seeing Genevieve; studied 
hard; was favored by the gentleman in whose 
office I was, who treated me like a son; heard, 
just before the expiration of my first term of 
absence, that the Robertses had removed from 
D to the provincial city where their rela- 
tives resided; went home and found Emily 
disconsolate, but seeking comfort from the 





sympathy of a fine young fellow, a medical stu- 
dent, who understood healing broken hearts ; 
had a charming visit in the dear old place; 
and returning to the city studied more dili- 
gently than before. 

I had graduated at the bar, and practised 
it more of less for two years, when I had the 
honor to be taken in as junior partner in the 
firm of my distinguished teacher. A son of 
his, second partner in the firm, had been so 
fortunate as to woo and win my noble Mar- 
garet, who now graced the home of the old 
gentleman, of which I, also, was an inmate. 
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Upon the auspicious occasion of my twenty- 
second birthday, and of my admittance into 
the firm, it was proposed by these relatives to 
give me an evening party. 

I confess that I looked at myself with some 
complacency before leaving my room upon 
that eventfal night; my friends had deter- 
mined that the festival should be a brilliant 
one, and I, out of gratitude, sought to make 
myself as acceptable as possible. I was well 
dressed, and could not doubt that I was well- 
looking. My sisters had once thought me 
handsome, and thought me so again. 





Emily was to come on from D to enjoy 
the party; but as she only arrived in time to 
take a cup of tea in her room, and dress for the 
evening, I did not see ber until after the com- 
pany had assembled. Margaret and her hus- 
band received the guests; to me was assigned 
the gracious duty of making myself as much 
of a lion as possible. I had spoken to all the 
older ladies, and said pleasant things to all the 
plain girls in the whole grand suite of rooms, 
when I suddenly became aware of that mag- 
netic attraction which told me the eyes of 
some one were fixed steadily upon me. Some- 
thing sweet and subtle stole through me, as 
if | had breathed some new perfume. Almost 
afraid of destroying the unknown influence, I 
raised my eyes—I had been resting a moment 
beside the piano—and met the eyes of a wo- 
man fixed earnestly upon me. At first I saw 
only that she was young and beautiful, and 
that she appeared interested in me. 
fair, and clothed in a blue silk robe. I looked 
again. Iwasnot mistaken. There never was 
such a golden glint upon any other hair— 
never such a peach-biossom flush upon any 
other cheek. It was Genevieve. The com- 
pound interest with which I returned her 


She was 


look made her blush; and when she saw me 
crossing the room as if to speak with her, she 
colored more deeply still, and dropped her 
eyes. I held out my hand to her, but she 
hesitated to take it. 

‘Don’t you know him? don’t know my 
brother?’ cried the merry voice of Emily, 
near at hand. 

‘* Bayard ?”’ asked Genevieve, raising those 
blue, incredulous eyes to this tall young gen- 
tleman before her. 

I may be forgiven for the conscious pleasure 
I took then in my dark moustache, my broad 
shoulders, and my self-possession—the still 








keener pleasyre I took in her deepening blush. 
Was it not some revenge for the hot cheeks 
and hotter ears of my boyhood ? 

They say ‘‘revenge is sweet.’’ I found 
it so. That gay, delicious evening, when 
everybody conspired to flatter me, when I 
saw those eyes timidly following me; next 
day, when again I tangled the yarn for Emily 
and Genevieve, and, strangely enough, did 
neither provoke nor annoy them, I tasted its 
full sweetness. Genevieve had been on a 
visit to my sister at the time she received 
the summons to the festival, and had come 
with her to share in it; they stayed three 
weeks, under one pretext of gayety or an- 
other. The evening before they were to re- 
turn I chanced to be alone with Genevieve. 
She was restless and somewhat melancholy ; 
I watched her for awhile; then, standing be- 
fore her, I said, in a mocking, careless way :— 

‘*When I was a boy I was in love with 
you, Genevieve !”’ 4 

‘*Indeed !’’—the voice trembled slightly, 
though it endeavored to steady itself, and be 
as nonchalant as my own. 

‘*Curious, wasn’t it ?’’ 

‘*T suppose so,’’ the lids dropping to hide 
a couple of quick rising tears—of chagrin and 
wounded vanity, perhaps. 

‘*But the most curious part of it is yet to 
be told.”’ 

‘* What can it be ?’’ 

**That I am in love with you still—havre 
always been, and forever shall be, Genevieve.”’ 


She is my wife now. 
a good husband. 


The boy-lover makes 
Genevieve glories in my 
early devotion, loves to have me tell her of 
it, and is very proud of the purity and sin- 
gleness of the boy-heart she won so uncon- 
It has lost all its absurdity in her 
estimation. 

Occasionally we meet Mr. Hatherton in the 
street. He is still in search of a fortune, and 
looks at me as if he would like to knock me 
down; but he has not the courage. 

‘*What a simpleton I must have been!’’ 
observed Genevieve with great earnestness, 
after having thus been reminded of his exist- 
ence by seeing him flourishing a new toilet 
down the bright side of Fifth Avenue. 

‘* You were, indeed, a much greater one 
than I. Come, now, little wife, confess that 
I had very good taste for a boy !’’ 
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CIRCULATION OF MATTER. 


Norwitustanpine the constant return of 
plant and animal to the parent earth, all the 
mineral matter they contain does not remain 
where they are deposited. Rains and rivers 
daily remove from the soil a portion of the 
materials which are so essential to the per- 
petuation of animal and vegetable forms, and 
transport them to the sea. Thus the natural 
store of minera] food becomes daily smaller, 
and the land in consequence less fitted for the 
growth of plants. But for this contingency 
also there is a provision. The solid rocks 
which form the crust of the earth contain all 
these essential forms of inorganic matter in 
minute proportion. As these rocks crumble 
and mingle with the soil, they yield constant 
small supplies of each ingredient—of phos- 
phoric acid, lime, magnesia, etc. etc. These 
the springs, which trickle through the rocks 
from above or from beneath, dissolve and dif- 
fuse wherever they go. Thus, in many local- 
ities, a: moderate supply is day by day brought 
to the surface to replace that which, by natural 
causes, is constantly removed. And the great 
seas help in this work of restoration. They 
heave their lofty waves into the air and break 
in foam, that the rough wind may take up 
and bear back again to the land a portion of 
the salty spoils with which the rivers are ever 
enriching them. And then, lest these small, 
daily restorations should not succeed in per- 
petually maintaining the necessary richness 
of the soil in mineral plant-food, periods of 
convulsion come at last to their aid. Great 
physical revolutions from time to time inter- 
vene. Now all at once, and now by slow 
degrees, the bottom of the sea becomes dry. 
Land and water change places, as they have 
often done during the geological history of the 
globe; and after each change new races of 
plants forthwith begin to take up what rivers 
and rains had carried down into former sea- 
beds. 
play over again the same part as before in 
the constant succession of animal and vege- 
table life ! 
through which certain ingredients of the solid 
earth are ever slowly moving. 


The same mineral matter begins to 


In this we see another long cycle, 





+ eee. —_ 


Ir is not safe to let things work unless you 
have put them in good working order. You 
must make them work right, or they will work 
wrong. 





THE FAMILY DRAWING MASTER. 


IN A SERIES OF FAMILIAR CONVERSATIONS. 


PERSPECTIVE. 
PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

P. This month I have made you a drawing 
of a book to copy. In the small book, the 
lines incline to two vanishing points, but in 
the larger one to the point of sight. When 











you have copied these, you may then draw 
this book in four different positions. I have 
drawn one standing upright, another lying 








open; let the other one be half open, and 
another shut—in such a position that the lines 





may incline to vanishing points instead of the 


point of sight. You may next take these four 
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books in their different positions, and place 
them together in a group, and then draw the 
whole group. ° 

L. And, papa, will you be kind enough to 
make a larger drawing for us to-day? A book 
is, I think, so very easy to copy. 

P. Very well. You have learned to draw 
chairs and stools ; to-day you may come with 
me to my back office, and we will draw some 
of the plain furniture there. This will be a 
very easy picture for you to draw ; because, 
you see, that in all the objects (except one) 
the side lines incline to the point of sight. 
Which is that one? 


va 
SS 
































W. This square box, or deed-case, papa, in 
front (in the foreground, I should say). Ah, I 
think we shall all like to copy this! 


a 





We would exhort all parents, if you regard 
the welfare and happiness of your children in 
this world merely, to teach them benevolence, 
and train them in habits of benevolence. If 
you desire that they may be kind to you when 
you are old, strive to enlarge their hearts. 
If they are taught to love their neighbor as 
themselves, they never can be unkind to their 
own flesh. 
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AN INSTANCE 


BY 8. 


I nap been on a professional visit to an old 
patient who had left our busy, bustling city of 
L for country airandrepose. Thedistance 
from the city made it rather inconvenient 
for me to pay the call, as the trains would not 
time to suit me, and I was obliged to stay 
over night at my friend’s house; but old at- 
tachment, a great interest in the case, and a 
decided iiking for a breath of country air now 
and then, all urged me to obey his summons, 
and I had gone three days before the date 
when my story opens. I found him very ill, 
and so urgent for my stay, that I had hastily 
transferred my patients to a brother practi- 
tioner by telegraph, and staid with him until 





he was again comparatively easy. 
down to the little station, where the train 
condescended to stop for such insane folks as 


Sauntering 


would start from way depots, I saw waiting 
upon the platform two ladies, dressed in the 
They 
were standing leaning against the railing of 
the platform, while, at a little distance from 
them, a rough country boy was seated upon 
their trank. 


heaviest mourning, and closely veiled. 


Glancing toward them with that 
feeble curiosity that passers-by attract, I went 
forward to the other end of the platform to 
watch, too, for the coming train. Two or 
three times my eyes wandered to the group 
destined to be my fellow-travellers: one tall 
and stately, the other small, and scarcely 
taller than a child of twelve years, yet bearing 
in her attitude the quiet repose and dignity 
of awoman. The train came shooting along 
to the platform, and the tall lady went forward 
to see about the trunk, while the little one 
followed with a timid, uncertain step, grasp- 
ing the railing with her hands as she moved 
slowly forward. 

She was opposite the door, when a good- 
natured ‘‘Come, hurry up!’’ from the con- 
ductor startled her into taking a step forward; 
in another instant she would have fallen 
headlong under the wheels of the car, had I 
not thrown my arm around her just in time 
to save her. 

‘‘Take care!’’ I cried, hastily. 
you see the step?”’ 

She was trembling so violently that she could 
not answer me, and while linthought blamed 


‘* Don’t 





OF BLINDNESS. 


ANNIE FROST. 


her for such an excess of agitation, her com- 
panion came up hurriedly. 

**Clara! how could you start without me? 
Thank you, sir, for your kindness—she could 
not see the danger—she is blind.’’ 

Some impulse, not want of kindness, prompt- 
ed me to raise the little figure and place her 
in safety upon the car platform, then find her 
a seat before I took my leave. The car was 
crowded, and I found myself obliged to stand, 
but succeeded in placing the blind girl and 
her companion in good places. 

The tall lady would not suffer me to bow 
myself away; she held out a slender, un- 
gloved hand to me, and threw back the veil 
which concealed her sweet face and widow’s 
cap. 

‘**You must let me thank you, sir, 
‘*My little Clara and I are 
indeed, we 


”’? she 


said, gratefully. 
not accustomed to travelling; 
have never been so far from home as we are 
going now, and J felt perhaps unnecessarily 
anxious about my trunk.’’ 

‘* You are going to L ?”? T asked. 

‘* Yes, to visit a sister of Clara’s father. .t 





is only a few months since’’—she stopped, 
with full eyes anda quivering lip, but the 
mute glance at her own and her daughter’s 
sable garments told me what she could not 
utter. 

‘‘You must let me take charge of your 
baggage at the depot,’’ I said, willing to 
change the subject. ‘‘I have none of my 
own, so can give all my attention to yours,”’ 
and I bowed myself away. 

The next stopping-place deprived my new 
acquaintance of the occupants of the seat be- 
fore her, and I took possession immediately, 
turning the seat to face the blind girl and her 
mother. Both veils were now raised, and I 
could see the delicate beauty of the afllicted 
lady. Fair, with black hair and heavy black 
eyelashes sweeping from the closed lids on 
the pale cheeks, a small mouth, sensitive 
and beautiful, she was very lovely, a patient 
look of resignation stamping every beauty 
with the great charm—expression. 

We were soon chatting freely. 
derness kept both mother and child silent on 
the subject of the latter’s affliction, but we 
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soon found material for two hours of social 
converse. The news, criticism upon new lite- 
rature, and the thousand ever-changing topics 
of small talk, were each and all handled in 
turn, and the pale cheek brightened, the 
sweet face grew animated, as the blind girl 
became interested in the subjects discussed. 
She had the rare gift of conversing well, treat- 
ing trivial subjects gayly and with animation, 
but letting her tone deepen and her language 
grow almost poetical as graver or more en- 
grossing thoughts wrought themselves into 
words. I do not like a woman whose voice 
keeps an unvaried monotone, whose face wears 
a placid expression through every change of 
topic. No; give me the cheek that flushes 
and pales, the voice that rises to poetry and 
passion, or sinks to tuneful sadness as the 


heart rises or falls with varying emotion. My 


beautiful vis-a-vis was not more than nineteen, 
full of enthusiasm and poetry, and showed 
her unselfishness by her ability to throw her 
whole interest into every topic, unheeding 
her own grief and misfortune. Her mother 
soon left us to carry on the conversation, but 
the look of relief and pleasure showed me how 
she delighted to see her child interested, and 
inspired me to fresh exertions to keep the ball 
of conversation briskly tossing. She was 
proud, too, of her darling’s ability to keep 
pace with me on all subjects, sometimes 
frankly questioning where a term or reference 
puzzled her, but oftener ready to meet sug- 
gestion by suggestion, to give repartee for wit, 
news for news, or argument for theory. Never 
did I utter a more reluctant good-by than the 
one which preceded their driving from the 
depot. 

My whole day was absorbed in professional 
visits, and my heart being in the work, no 
visions of the pale beauty came to disturb me 
until late in the evening, when I returned to 
my desolate home. Then, in the little office 

where I pass my evenings, I fell to musing. 
Memory came first to fill my heart, showing 
me the past in vivid pictures, sweeping aside 
my five, lonely years of bereavement, to bring 
to my side the beloved wife and children who 
had been carried to their final resting-place 
from this, my home. Little figures, as they 
had sported around me, low, sweet voices 
tuned to childhood’s happiness, fair faces full 
of merriment seemed haunting me, as Eddy, 
my noble boy, Amy and Susy, my wee, win- 
some girls, were recalled from their graves to 





memory’s picture-gallery. Then the graceful 
figure of my first love, my Eva, came to dim 
my éyes and thrill my heart, as, blooming in 
her bridal dress, fair and comely in home cos- 
tumes, pallid and stiff in her shroud, I again 
saw her in my heart. And why, following 
these, should come the sweet face of the blind 
girl, the clear, sweet music of her voice, the 
high-toned intellect her conversation revealed, 
I did not then comprehend ; but as the evening 
crept on, the memory of my morning’s ride 
crowded out the past, and I dreamed only of 
Clara. 

The next morning, whilst I was dressing, 
and speculating as to whether the gray hairs 
creeping in amongst my black locks could 
make me any uglier, or whether snowy hair 
would lend a dignity to my big nose, great 
forehead, and huge mouth, a wee note was 
handed me from Mrs. Gilroy, one of my 
wealthiest and most agteeable patients. It 
read as follows :— 


‘*My pEAR Doctor: Mena has not cut her 
finger, the parrot has not bitten Charley, I 
am not hysterical, and ‘ papa’ is flourishing, 
yet, notwithstanding this, you must call upon 
me this morning, professionally. 


‘** Yours, very truly, 8. Ginroy.”’ 


Of course I went. 
me in the hall, arrayed in a mourning dress, 
yet wearing all her smiles, and certainly look- 
ing most unlike an invalid. 

**Come in here, doctor,’’ she said, opening 
the library door, ‘‘and let me tell you why I 
summoned you. You are looking at my dress; 
’tis for my brother; you remember Stephen, 
who took a Timon-of-Athens freak twenty 
years ago, and buried himself in a country 
town, where he died ?’’ 

I nodded. 


My hostess pro tem. met 


‘*T can’t pretend to grieve much, you know,”’ 
she said, frankly, ‘‘for we were separated 
when our parents died; I living here, with 
my aunt, until I married, he travelling over 
the length and breadth of the world, till he 
buried himself at 5 - We corresponded 
languidly, but were really very little ac- 
quainted, though now, conversing with his 
widow, I deeply regret the fact. And this 
brings me to your patient. A few weeks ago 
my sister-in-law wrote to me, begging that I 
would find her a boarding place where she 
could remain while her daughter was under 
medical treatment, and also asking my advice 
about a physician. Of course I invited her 
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liere, and yesterday she arrived with her 
lovely daughter, her only child.”’ 

‘* What is the trouble ?’’ I asked. 

‘*Cataract, I think,’’ she replied; ‘‘ total 
blindness following fever, nearly two years 
ago. The blindness came on suddenly, and 
my brother was very anxious to put her at 
once under treatment, but his own health 
was so feeble that his wife could not leave 
him; they were unwilling to trust country 
practitioners, and Clara was afraid .to come 
here without her mother.’’ 

**Can I see her at once?’’ I asked, my heart 
full of hope. 

‘* Yes, I will bring her down. Her mother 
has yielded to my persuasions not to be pre- 
sent at your examination. 
already so agitated that she is scarcely able 
to stand.”’ 

I listened eagerly for Mrs. Gilroy’s return, 


Indeed, she is 


watching the door anxiously, till I saw her 
leading in, yes—my travelling companion. 

If my hand trembled as I placed a chair 
facing the window, and fiooded the room with 
the morning light, it was firm again before 
the fingers touched the snowy, drooping lids. 
My patient was evidently nerved up to in- 
tense quietude. Not a muscle quivered, the 
mouth was resolutely set, the hands tightly 
clasped, the whole frame still and rigid as 
stone, as she obeyed my finger and opened 
the large black eyes; yet in their strained 
eagerness I read the hope I was to bless or 
crush. I drew the small head down upon 
my arm, and bent over my task. As short as 
possible I made the suspense, and my own 
neart thrilled with a glad rapture as I softly 
closed the blinded eyes, and said, gently: 
‘You may hope to see again.’’ 

She had been so unnaturally still that I 
was not unprepared for the long, quivering 
sob, and burst of passionate tears which fol- 
lowed my words. It is one of the holy pri- 
vileges of my profession to have the power to 
soothe and comfort as well as heal, and never 
had my hands tried gentler caresses, my 
voice more fatherly tenderness, than when I 
smoothed the glossy bands of Clara Howard’s 
hair, and spoke words of hope and encourage- 
ment to still her wild sobs. 

Two days later, I performed the operation 
which I prayed might give my darling sight. 
My darling? Older than herself by twenty 
long years, ugly in feature, tall and awkward 
in form, widowed and bereaved, I was allow- 
VOL. LXxI.—d4 
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ing my whole heart’s passion to pour itself 
out for my new patient. Every hour of in- 
tercourse bound my love more closely to her 
tilll knew that the whole happiness or misery 
of my future life depended upon gaining or 
losing the precious treasure of her love, 

It was not necessary for me to see her every 
day, yet my horse stopped before Mrs. Gilroy’s 
in each morning’s round, and for an hour, 
sometimes, I sat in the darkened room with 
my patient and her mother, listening to her 
eloquent words, her expressive voice, and 
noble thoughts. 

At last the day came when the bandages 
could come from the large eyes, and the final 
test of sight be made. As I drew off the fine 
handkerchief, shielding the light from her, 
she held the lids still pressed firmly down, 
holding out her hands— 

‘Mother! let me see mother first.’’ 

Mrs. Howard was already kneeling by the 
chair, and the long, raptarous look, which 
drank in every feature of her face, was proof 
enough that Clara indeed saw her mother. 
Her aunt came next, and then she asked for 
me. 

I trembled like a boy as I came to obey 
her call. No word greeted me, but the large 
eyes filled with tender gratitude as my patient 
egrried my big ugly hand to her lips, and 
pressed kisses upon it. Well, I was am old 
fool, and could not bear it; so in the-presence 
of mothe: and aunt, kneeling by the lowchair 
which held my darling, I told my love; my 
hope. 

She turned away from me, stretched out 
her arms with a cry of ‘‘Mother! mother!’’ 
and sank, weeping, into her mother’s arms. 
Even in that hour of agony, I thought of the 
precautions to preserve the tender eyesight— 
gave her aunt the directions for darkening 
the room again, and went down stairs &s 
calmly as if my whole life was-not as dark as 
the one from which I had rescued her. 

Two hours later, I had turned over my 
practice to an old friend, made my bank ar- 
rangements, and closed my house, to start at 
midnight for New York, catch the next day’s 
steamer, and sail for Europe. 

She could not love me. This was the 
haunting thought that drove me from Eng- 
land to France, from Spain to Italy, over 
country after country, for three weary years. 
All the tender inflections of her voice, that had 
fed my mad hope, were dictated by gratitude; 
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the yielding of the soft hand to my long clasp, 
the permitting of my respectful caresses in 
pain, were all given to the doctor and friend ; 
but when the old lover sued, the tender child, 
pitiful, frightened, and unloving, could only 
turn and weep upon her mother’s bosom. I 
blessed her for those tears; she pitied me! 
There was no scorn in ber rejection, only sor- 
row that she had so anconsciously wounded 
a loving heart. I could blame her with no 
coquetry ; frank and guileless as a child, she 
had suffered me to read her tender gratitude, 
and if I, in mad presumption, misconstrued 
it, she was exempt from all knowledge of the 
dreaming. 

Time seared over the wound. I could not 
forget, and memory would sometimes stab 
the heart deeply; but I had let three years 
pass over my folly, and it was becoming part 
of other painful reminiscences, unconnected 
with the present. I resolved to return home. 
I was in a little seaport town in Italy when 
my resolution was taken, but the next day I 
changed my purpose. A fatal epidemic fever 
broke out, and I was needed. Crowded as 
the little town was with strangers visiting it 
for sea bathing and air, the malady found 
plenty of victims, and every nurse or doctor 
could find employment. There was not much 
to make life attractive to me, so I dared cop- 
tagion in the narrowest courts, the most filthy 
lodgings, scarcely allowing myself time for 
necessary rest and refreshment. 

We had found it best to organize our forces, 
and each physician had a certain beat. Mine 
was crowded, when a summons from my bro- 
ther practitioner in the next street called 
upon me to increase my efforts. He was 
stricken down, too, and, dying, committed 
his patients to my care. 

‘*There is one here in my house,’’ he said 
te me. ‘‘Do not forget her. Her mother died 
of the fever a week ago, and she herself is 
very ill. They were Americans. She is quite 
alone here; but Inez, my landlady, attends 
to her.”’ 

His death followed the charge very soon, 
and I left his bed to find out my new patients. 
The landlady implored me not to leave the 
house without seeing the ‘‘ poor young Ameri- 
can,’’ and I followed her to the large, cool 
room, where the fever-stricken girl talked in 
wild delirium. 

** Will he never come back, mother? My 
heart will break with this long suspense. 








How could he misunderstand me? The rap- 
ture of hearing he loved me! Will it never 
be mine again? O mother, will be never re- 
turn? Where could I weep out my joy but 
on your breast? O mother, my heart wiil 
break !’’ 

She knew me! Before the echo of her piti- 
ful cry had died away, her head was pillowed 
on my bosom, her voice, tenderly low, sob- 
bing— 

** You have.come to me ?’’ 

And then, peacefully content, having foulid 
her love, she slept. I left her, wrapt in sound 
slumber, to visit other sufferers, vaguely con- 
scious of some great bewildering happiness, 
some past fatal blindness, but too happy, too 
agitated to fully comprehend my own rapture. 

She recovered. Days of prostration followed 
the fever, but a sudden spell of cold swept 
the miasma from the town, and the patients 
began a new lease of life. No new cases oc- 
curred, and before my darling™was able to 
travel, my labors in the town were no longer 
needed. 

It was my task to console her for her mo- 
ther’s loss, my happiness to give her a future 
to look forward to, my hand that clasped hers 
in the close pressure of affection. And when 
convalescence set in, and the pale cheek be- 
gan to tinge with returning health, she gave 
me her hand in the little church of the town, 
in earnest of her love for me, her willingness 
to link her whole life with mine. 

My darling! As my hand swept from her 
eyes the blindness of disease, so her love 
sweeps from my heart its sorrows and pain. 
No cloud between us, no doubt to chill our 
love, my darling and I, hand in hand, face 
life’s duties, striving to share our wealth with 
all demanding aid, to give our sympathy to 
every aching heart we meet on life’s plain, 
and hoping, by earnestly meeting God’s will, 
to win his blessing and mercy. 





Gampiine.—Let every man avoid all sorts of 
gambling as he would poison. A poor man or 
boy should not allow himself even to toss up 
for a halfpenny, for this is often the begin- 
ning of a habit of gambling; and this ruinous 
crime comes on by slow degrees. Whilst a 


man is minding his work he is playing the 
best game, and he is sure towin. A gambler 
never makes good use of his money, evenif 
he should win. 
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MISS HAIGHT. 


Heuice Haicutr laid down the brush, after 
smoothing her hair, and looked steadily at 
lier face in the mirror. A cold shiver ran 
through her frame as she continued to gaze 
at the picture reflected there. ‘*‘ What will 
Philip say and think when he comes to us 
again ?’’ she murmured. Shadows crept over 
her large eyes. She moved one of her hands 
restlessly over her face, and then pressed it 
ti,ltly to her forehead. 

Mrs. Haight’s voice was heard in the hall 
below. Presently she turned the handle of 
ler daughter’s door. 

‘* Nearly three o’clock, Helice, and’’—Mrs. 
Haight paused, and then walked into the 
room. ‘‘ Helice.’’ 

‘Well, mamma ?’’ 

‘¢ Teasing yourself with the same old, mise- 
rable doubts, dear ?’’ 

Helice raised her face. A tear glittered on 
her long lashes; she brushed it away petu- 
lantly. 

‘* How can I helpthinking about it, mamma! 
for how can Philip love me now, with these 
horrid smallpox marks so deeply indented 
upon my face ?’’ 

‘If his manly beauty had been marred at 
the fearful battle of Cold Harbor, would your 
love for him have wavered in consequence ?”’ 

‘“‘Q mamma!’’ Miss Haight’s pretty fore- 
head flushed. Tears of indignation started to 
her eyes. 

‘You have faith in yourself—then have a 
little in Lieutenant Stewart, Helice,’’ Mrs. 
Haight answered gently. ‘‘If you do not 
luurry, dear, the Sanitary Rooms will be crowd- 
ed,”? she continued; ‘‘and as this will be 
your first visit there since your illness, it will 
be less embarrassing to face a few.’’ 

Helice did not reply, but tumbled over with 
nervous haste the ribbons and collars in her 
drawer. 


‘‘ Helice Haight is coming this afternoon,”’ 
was being said at the Sanitary Rooms. 

** Alice Burke saw her yesterday, and de- 
clares she is quite a fright now,’’ somebody 
observed. 

‘It’s nothing to us, if Lieutenant Stewart 
doesn’t think so when he comes home on his 
furlough,’’ chippered pretty May Sternes. 

‘*I always said beauty was but skin deep.’’ 
Miss Stukely it was who made the observa- 





tion ; she was remarkably plain-looking her- 
self. ’ 

May Sternes glanced up with a saucy light 
in her dark eyes. ‘‘ Not to be sneered at if 
it is but skin deep,’’ she said, looking towards 
Miss Stukely. 

A flutter of conversation ensued. Others 
came in presently ; among the latest was Miss 
Haight. May Sternes made her way to her 
directly, and, while assisting Helice to remove 
her bonnet, whispered something in her ear. 

Miss Haight did not start; but her face 
grew deathly in its hue. Her lashes drooped 
as though they would never lift themselves 
again. 

May’s pretty lip quivered, but she said 
carelessly, in an under tone, ‘‘ Don’t be asilly 
goose, Helice.’’ She drew out her tiny Geneva 
watch. ‘‘Come, I will give you three minutes 
in which to smooth your ruffled feathers.” 

Helice smiled a faint sickly smile, and bowed 
her face until her cheek rested on May’s 
bright hair. 

‘*How did you hear? who told you?’’ she 
asked, in a steady voice. 

‘* Your three minutes are not up yet; you 
have been expeditious,’’ laughed May. ‘‘Now 
listen, Helice! That precious cousin of mine, 
Guy Sternes, senf a telegram to Aunt Miranda, 
last evening, saying that in two or three days 
we might expect him, and that Lieutenant 
Stewart, who had his furlough granted a month 
or two earlier than was looked for, would 
accompany him. But mum was to be the 
word, as Lieutenant Stewart wished to sur- 
prise Helice. I said, right on the spot, to 
Aunt Miranda, how like a goose you would be 
sure to act under such a surprise at this time— 
be breaking your engagement with Lieutenant 
Stewart on account of having lost (ahem?) 
your good looks by smallpox—or some such 
ridiculous fandango you would get off to him 
with your first breath; hurt his feelings, 
misunderstandings would spring up, a fierce 
firing ensue, a smashing carnage follow— 
broken bleeding hearts bringing up the rear. 

‘* Aunt Miranda must have a fancy for such 
rear appearances, for she flatly told me not to 
interfere: Guy would think we had broken 
faith with him; but I declared I would prepare 
you for their coming, even if it should dis- 
please his high-mightiness, Master Guy, and 
his grand highness might wring my neck into 
the bargain if he felt so inclined. Aunt Mi- 
randa’s last shot was that I had better stay 
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at home the next two days and mend my 
stockings, instead of going to the Sanitary 
Rooms.”’ 

May looked very beautiful as she stood 
there, her little head poised on one side, her 
cheeks matching the delicate cherry ribbons 
at her throat. She was a little out of breath 
with her rapid chattering, and her eyes half 
flashing ‘defiance. 

Guy Sternes, watching her from without, at 
a side window of the Sanitary Rooms, thought, 
as he had often done before, how pretty and 
piquant she was in those saucy moods. The 
slight, elegant figure standing beside May 
looked familiar to him, but the highly-colored 
scarred face deceived him. 

‘* Helice is not there,’’ he said, retracing his 
steps, and speaking to Lieutenant Stewart, 
who was half way upthe hill. ‘*I saw Cousin 
May though,’’ he continued, a warm glow 
spreading over his sunburnt cheek. ‘‘ As 
usual, she was in a flutter of agitation about 
something.’’ 

‘Tam glad Helice was not there,’’ Philip 
Stewart said, as he shook Guy’s hand at the 
He strode rapidly on to Mrs. 
Haight’s house. The veranda, with its cool, 
green sprays of vines, looked deserted. 
Through the open door he made his way to 
the music-room. A little riding glove had 
been negligently thrown upon a pile of sheet 
music. With a throb of pleasure, Lieutenant 
Stewart recognized it as belonging to Helice. 
Many slight indications of his taste and re- 
finement were lavished about the apartment. 
He gazed at each and all, a tender expression 
softening his frank, dark eyes, and throwing 
himself down into the low, easy rocker, with 
closed eyes, and head leant back, tried to 
**count the ways’’—‘‘ the depth, and breadth, 
and height’’—his soul could reach in loving 
Helice Haight. Her fair, soft beauty rose 
before him like a vision of delight; sweet, 
half shy brown eyes, the delicate, passionate 
mouth, the quick, sparkling smile, which 
chased the calmness from her forehead. There 
were no neutral traits about Helice Haight. 
Bright, beautiful Helice. The thought broke 
into words upon his lips. A smile came down 
upon his face, his cheek drooped easily against 
the stuffed back of a rocker, and still in 
dreams did Helice’s wondrous beauty mingle. 
For half an hour Philip Stewart slept. The 
long, tedious hill, and the August sun had 
overpowered him at last, unawares. 


cross-roads. 





When he did awake, he slowly unclosed 
his eyelids, scarcely knowing where he was. 
Helice stood directly before him, a faint, sick- 
ening fear creeping over her heart, as her 
eyes remained fastened on his countenance. 
The descending sun threw a resplendent glow 
over the room, lighting up her motionless 
face. A quick sob parted her lips. Her eyes 
grew dark with a nameless uncertainty and 
terror; but when Lieutenant Stewart, half 
catching his breath, held out his arms to her, 
saying: ‘‘It is, yes, it is my little Helice,”’ 
the sob grew into a strong, passionate cry. 

He did not wait for her to come to him, and 
when the trembling lips were quieted, and 
the sobbing breath came evenly, he said, hold- 
ing both of her little hands to his heart: ‘‘So 
Helice has been doubting the strength of 
Lieutenant Stewart’s love for her ?’’ 

Helen did not speak—folded safe there to 
his great heart. Freed from the tormenting 
doubts and fears which had relentlessly pur- 
sued her since her loathsome illness, her 
content and happiness were too great for ut- 
terance. A fluttering sigh told of past an- 
guish and present joy. 

Philip Stewart looked down upon the face 
nestling against his shoulder. A keen pain 
was at his heart. Helice had been the fairest 
blossom of that little town, and he had been 
most proud of her beauty. She had been 
toasted at his tent by gallant comrades. His 
brow became overcast with earnest thought. 
Presently he said, softly: ‘* Helice, little 
Helice.”’ 

Helice stole a little hand to his cheek and 
listened. 

‘*Helice, I love you now even more than 
when I went away.”’ 

May Sternes coming up the garden walk, 
and through the long veranda window into 
the music-room, heard the words Lieutenant 
Stewart had just uttered. For an instant her 
eyes were riveted on his face. Then she 
cane hastily to his side, and resting her hand 
lightly on his shoulder, said, with all but a 
gush of tears :— 

**You’re a good man, and a great man, 
and I love you next to Cousin Guy—there!’’ 

Philip Stewart caught her little hand before 
she could move away, and drawing her to 
him, looked laughingly in her face. 

‘* Why, Miss May! how am I to understand 
you, unless you change your name to April ? 
The last time I saw you with Master Guy, you 
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were declaring you could not bear him, and 
sent him roundly about his business.’’ 

‘“*We have decided to call it quits,’ May 
said, breaking away from him, and walking 
demurely out of the room. 





VERY MUSICAL PEOPLE. 
BY J. M. P. 

I am not a man that hath no music in his 
soul. I love the concord of sweet sounds, and 
my sympathy with Bass’s Bill is because it is 
levelled at that which is not music, but which 
is simply a nuisance. But as I should object 
toaconstant repetition of partridge for dinner, 
much as I may like that bird in his season, 
so do I object to an evening during which 
music is the be-all and the end-all, and to 
people who are nothing if not musical. 

You may care nothivg, dear reader, about 
my sensations; but to me it is somewhat im- 
portant that I have a headache as I write this 
little sketch. I came into possession of all 
that headache aforesaid at that confounded 
party last night at Jones’s. I expected a chat 
for an hour or so with my friend Jones, a quiet 
rubber, and a little music, of course. But my 
disappointment induces me to hereby promise 
and vow one thing—that I will never again go 
to visit a family who are intensely musical. 
Immediately after dinner the fray began, and 
it was on this wise. After a little random 
conversation, Miss Carlotta Jones asked a 
gushing lady confidante, as if by preconcerted 
arrangement, whether she had heard Signor 
Squaletti Craccino’s new Rondo for the piano- 
forte; and, after a few apologies and depre- 
cating glances, the latter was led to the piano, 
and commenced a series of violent manual 
exercises, which professedly gave intense de- 
light to the gentlemen, one of them being 
specially demonstrative in his expreSsions of 
admiration. Some of the ladies, I thought, 
were not quite sincere in their applause, but 
the thought doubtless was more cynical than 
true. After this performance came a duet on 
the same instrument by two pretty young 
lady guests, who were evidently regarded by 
their fond mamma as musical prodigies. 
Happily Miss Catalani Smythe and Miss Grisi 
Malibran Smythe were just a little too old to 
be considered, even by the fondest mamma, 
as infant phenomena; but they had all the 
airs and graces of their elder companions, and 
evidently felt that the musical reputation of 
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their family was at stake. They perpetrated 
what I was informed was a medley of popular 
tunes. It seemed to me, however, that the 
young lady performers introduced some con- 
siderable variations not intended by the au- 
thor, and there was a decided difference of 
opinion between them as to time. But to 
have seen the way in which they were petted 
and praised, owe would have thought that the 
world had never seen their equal. Just as 
the repetition of praise was beginning to be 
somewhat tedious, there was a tap at the 
door of the room, and in came, backwards, a 
servant, carefully grasping part of an enor- 
mous instrument—a contra-basso. In course 
of time the other end appeared, held with 
great care and affection by another servant. 
I was somewhat alarmed at this apparition, 
and I fear I felt rather savage when I found 
that the eldest son of the Orphean house of 
Jones was to operate upon it. He was too 
short to reach the finger-board, which was no 
fault of his, and therefore perched himself 
upon a stool, for which I shall not forgive 
him. The sounds he elicited were perfectly 
awful, and evidently sent a shudder through 
most of the party, his parents and himself 
excepted. The effect of his horrid manipula- 
tion conjured up thoughts of the Bastille and 
Inquisition. It was, indeed, an instrument of 
torture; and, as Mr. Weller would have said, 
the symptoms were ‘‘aggrerwated’’ by my 
memories of Bottesini. After this there was 
a ceaseless round of music, vocal and instru- 
mental, with their horrors combined, for at 
least three hours more. There was Mr. Con- 
stantine Augustus Pipps, a pale young man, 
with long hair parted down the middle, with 
spectacles, a smile, anda lisp. This doubt- 
less amiable young man, I was told, gave up 
his days and his nights to his violin, and 
struggled hard after perfection. He, perhaps, 
had discovered how hard it is to climb the 
steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar, 
for he was—to speak mildly—a long way from 
the goal. But I must give him credit for his 
exertions; for oh, ye gods! how he hugged 
and cuddled his Cremona! how he writhed 
and perspired! how he gasped for breath! 
and how perceptibly was he relieved—and I 
also—when he had accomplished his ‘Op. 
42,”’ and had sat down to sip his lemonade! 
Then there was my old friend’s brother, Mr. 
Profundo Jones, a bass singer, with a very 
loose cravat, apparently for the convenience 
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of sinking his chin at the low notes; the same 
gentleman afterwards giving us a melanchoiy 
composition which he called a comic song, in 
a falsetto voice. The whole evening it was 
nothing but music, music; if not from sack- 
but, psaltery, and dulcimer, and ail kinds of 
instruments, certainly from all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, till I was thoroughly sick 


of it. They thought, talked, and did nothing 
else. What a bore these very musical people 
are! 





POLITENESS TO SERVANTS. 


Ay intelligent writer believes that much 
of the difficuity experienced with servants 
springs from bad government on the part of 
mistresses. Some of the suggestions of the 
article are worthy of consideration. It says: 
‘In dealing with servants, our readers must 
not infer that we would advocate the abolish- 
ment of any proper distinction betweer. the 
employer and the employed; we are very far 
from intimating that it is the duty of the mis- 
tress to make companions of her servants, or 
encourage them to anything more than a 
most respectful familiarity. Our deportment, 
as men and women, should be such toward 
all that they would feel the utmost freedom 
in communicating with us in regard to plans 
for their prosperity, and about all their trou- 
bles. An undue familiarity, a patronizing 
manner on the part of the mistress, will 
surely degrade her in the eye of her servant. 
We should ever be polite to all subordinate 
to us. The obligation to be so to such is 
greater, if possible, than to those who are 
equals or superiors in social status; all this 
is perfectly consistent with a course that 
would ever command the most perfect defer- 
ence. I have known many gentlemen and 
ladies whose annual incomes were fortunes, 
who observed the utmost politeness toward 
their servants; and it needs but a slight 
knowledge of human nature to enable one to 
see that this course is to an extent a guaran- 
tee for the good behavior and’ good-will of the 
servant. Look at facts in families where the 
servants are so treated, and our inferences 
will be shown to be just. A haughty de- 
meanor, a disregard of the amenities that are 
so agreeable to us, are quite certain to work 
very unfavorably, and lead to be reckless of 
the feelings and interests of their employers. 


, We have adnritted that our servants, as a 








class, are bad enough, but we sincerely be- 
lieve that incivility, insubordination, and dis- 
honesty are very much more likely to, and 
do, as a matter of fact, much more generally 
occur in families where the unquestioned 
rights of servants are ignored. Every servant 
has a clear claim to kind, polite treatment, or, 
in other words, our deportment toward them 
should be guided by the injunction—‘ What- 
soever, therefore, ye would that men do to 
you, do ye also unto them.’ ”’ 





NIGHT. 


’Tis night—the hour for pure and holy thought, 
The hour, when to my wearied mind is brought 
The balm of soft and sweet repose—the hour 
When fancy, like a mild and softening shower, 
Refreshes all the drooping flowers of thought, 

Till life's sad scenes with loneliness are fraught. 
"Tis night—and now each well-remembered scene— 
The hours of bliss with sorrow intervene— 

Come back, like music, breathings of the gale, 
Heard soft and sweet, or like stars glimmering pale 
When night is fading into day ; like flowers 

In some old castle’s ruined court and towers; 
Like all we love, that is too frail to last, 

Awake the visions of the puried past, 

Glancing still dimly by, as forms that shun, 

Yet love the light; like those whose task is done 
On earth, that, from the angel home above, 
Return to those they here so fondly love. 

Stars fade away—how wakes the morn, the bright, 
The glorious spring-day morn, its golden light 
O’erspreading ail the eurth; the birds’ sweet song 
Comes to my ear, borne by the breeze along. 

Oh, how my heart once thrilled to hear that lay, 
When in life’s spring, upon the hills at play, 

Or by the murmuring streamlet’s side, alone 

I walked, and heard a strange mysterious tone 

In my lone heart, answering to Nature’s own. 
That voice, I hear it yet, though years have past, 
And time and sorrow on my brow have cast 
Shades that pass not away. I hear it yet, 
Though now my fading star of hope has set. 





° LINES. 


Wnuex the flowers all are dying, 
And the south wind sweet and low ; 
Round their graves a dirge is sighing, 
Will it not be sweet to know 
That, while autumn clouds are looming, 
And the summer charms depart, 
There are sweeter flowers blooming 
In the garden of the heart? 


When the breath of evening lingers, 
And the sun-rays softly steal 

Through the vine, like rosy fingers, 
Will it not be joy to feel 

That, while we in wakeful dreaming 
Mark the golden moments roll, 

There ’s a brighter morning beaming 
Through the twilight of the soul? 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Empire bonnet (front and 
back view). It is of rice straw, trimmed with 
a large tuft of pink roses mixed with black 
feathers. The bonnet is edged with a pearl 
fringe, and the strings are of black ribbon. 


Fig. 3 
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Fig. 3.—Empire bonnet of the Auvergnat 
Style. It is of straw, trimmed with a ruching 








NOVELTIES FOR NOVEMBER. 


BONNETS, COLLAR, SLEEVES, ETC, ETC. 





of scarlet velvet and wheat-ears, the latter 
arranged on the left side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of violet velvet laid in 
folds, and trimmed with a large branch of 
violet flowers. There is no curtain, but the 


Fig. 4. 





back of the bonnet is bound with violet rib- 
bon edged by a narrow black lace. The inside 
trimming is composed of white tulle and scarlet 
flowers mounted on gold stems. 
Fig. 5.—Misses bonnet of drawn white silk, 
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with soft crown ornamented with a scarlet 
velvet bow and scarlet flowers. The inside 


Fig. 5. 





trimming is formed of scarlet flowers and 
white blonde. 





Fig. 6.—Gray felt hat, trimmed witha band 
of peacock’s feathers, and an aigrette of spun 
glass. 

Fig. 7.—Misses hat of black felt, trimmed 
with a large scarlet velvet flower, a black 





plume, and a scarf of black figured net edged 
with thread lace. The hat is bound with 
scarlet velvet. 














Figs. 8 and 9.—The latest style of morning 
collar and sleeve, finished with very open 
embroidery, lined with blue ribbon. 


Fig. 9. 





Fig. 10.—Undersleeve with linen cuff. The 
edge is cut out in turrets and filled in with 
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Fig. 10, 


embroidery. A Valenciennes lace finishes the 
entire cuff. 
Fig. 11.—Sleeve of wash illusion, trimmed 


Fig. 12, 





of blue cloth, edged with a white silk cord. A 
scarf of the cloth, edged with the white cord, 
and finished with small tassels, ornaments both 


Fig. 11. 





with narrow black velvet. 
suitable for light mourning. 
Figs. 12 and 13.—Cora wrap. Street sack 


This style is very 


Fig. 13. 








the back and front of the sack. The dress is 
of bright poplin, and the hat is of gray feit, 
bound and trimmed with blue velvet. 
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LADY’S JACKET IN CROCHET. 

Materiale.—Two and a half ounces of white, and half 
an ounce of black 8-thread fleecy ; chenille, buttons, braid, 
etc. ; @ bone crochet needle, No. 5. 

A coop pattern of this jacket should first 
be cut out in paper, and then all the different 
parts, back, fronts, and sleeves can be worked 
from it separately. The stitch of the crochet 
differs but slightly from common crochet 2 tri- 
coter ; it is called the plait stitch. The trim- 
ming is composed of uncut fringes of white 
wool, the .oops of which are joined together 
at the bottom with black chenille. The plait 
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stitch is made by working alternately one 
double row of crochet 2 tricoter, and one row 
of close double crochet. After each of the 
latter the wool is cut, and fastened on again 
on the opposite side to begin the next row of 
crochet @ tricoter. In the first rows of crochet 
2 tricoter the needle is always inserted in the 
back part of the stitches of double crochet, 
that they may come forward in front so as to 
form a sort of plait. The only difficulty in 
the making of the jacket, when you know the 
stitch, is forming the decreasings on each side 
the front. We will explain the left front, 











the other is worked in. the same manner. 
When you have worked 8 patterns (counting 
1 double row of crochet 2 tricoter, and 1 row 
of close crochet for each pattern), miss the 
12 first stitches at the beginning of the next 
row; miss 13 stitches on the same side in the 
next row of double crochet; in the next miss 
6 more, and 6 more again in the next after 
that ; then 3 more, and in the following row 
of close crochet work over all the stitches that 
you missed in preceding rows, so that the 
tront is gradually taken in to fit the waist ; 
the right front is worked in the same manner, 
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but the reverse way: that is, beginning with 
the shortest row, and increasing in the same 
proportion that you decreased in the other. 
All the different parts of the jacket are sewn 
together. The border is then worked ; it is 
a double row of a small Grecian pattern, 
formed of long stitches of black wool; the 
white fringe, fastened with black chenille, is 
added all round the bettom of the jacket, the 
neck, and the top and bottom of the sleeves. 
The jacket is fastened in front by gimp loops 
and buttons, 
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SCARLET KNITTED CAPE FOR A LITTLE 
GIRL. 






Materials.—Scarlet and white Berlin wool ; three-quar- 
ters of a yard ef white ribbon, 144 inch wide; black 
wool ; a pair of wooden knitting needles. 

Tus cape will make a pretty and comfort- 
able addition to a little girl’s winter toilet, 
and will effectually replace furs. The cape is 
pointed in front and behind; it is worked in 
diamond stitch in scarlet wool, with a white 








border spotted with black. The knitting is 
begun at the bottom of the back. Cast on 16 
stitches, and knit backwards and forwards, 
increasing once at the beginning of every 
row. The Ist and 2d rows are knitted 
plain, the 3d is pearled, the 4th is 
worked as follows: Slip 1, * throw 
the wool forward, knit 2 together, * 
repeat from *. (The number of 
F stitches is increased by 1 in every 
row.) Repeat these 4 rows in the 
same order till you have completed 
them 12 times in all, and have 
96 stitches on your needle; now 
work 3 rows without increasin¢, 
in the following row cast off 10 
: stitches in the middle for the neck, 
and then work the fronts one after the other 
in the same stitch. The border is composed of 
12 knitted rows. The knitting is worked in 
the same direction as the different parts of 
the cape, up the sides and along the bottom 
and the neck. In the border it is necessary 
to decrease several times in the neck, and to 
increase at the shoulders. The spots are 
worked in black over the white knitting. The 
cape is lined with white silk or fine merino, 
and white ribbon is sewn on at the top to tie 
it round the throat. 





EMBROIDERY PATTERN. 
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BAG FOR HOLDING FINE LINEN. 


Materials.—White and red French embroidery cotton ; 
white and red crochet cotton; white dimity. 

Tuis bag is very easy to make, and looks 
very neat and pretty. It is useful for holding 
” articles of fine linen, such as collars, sleeves, 
etc., before they go to the wash. For the 
bottom, cut out a piece of white dimity, 13} 
inches square, fold it in two across the middle, 
and then cut off the two corners at the sides. 
Now work the pattern on each side in chain 
stitch with red cotton. In our pattern the 
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2d round. 6 chain, miss 3, 1 double crochet, 
and repeat. 

3d. 6 chain, 1 double crochet in the centre 
of the 6 chain in last round, and repeat. 

Every succeeding round is worked in the 
same way as this last. Work 57 white 
rounds, 2 red, and 6 more white. 

Now make 2 strings of chain stitches, tak- 
ing the cotton treble, 2 pieces of white and 1 
of red, run the strings through the 2 red 
rounds, fasten them together at the ends, and 
finish them off with small tassels of white and 
red cotton. 
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grapes are worked in satin stitch with white 
cotton, with an edging of red; but any simple 
pattern in chain stitch or braiding can be 
worked instead of this. 

A quilling of the same dimity is placed all 
round the edge of the bottom of the bag. It 
is scalloped round, and embroidered in button- 
hole stitch, with a row of dots above the scal- 
lops. The bag is worked in crochet. Make a 
chain of 260 stitches, and work 1 round of 
close double crochet. 





Sew the bag on to the square piece of dimity, 
close to the edge of the corners that have been 
cut, but round the bottom of the deep points 
on each side. Fasten the top of the points on 
to the crochet work by a few stitches under 
the quilling. 
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ELASTIC STRING FOR A PAIR OF SCISSORS. 


Tue fashion of wearing different useful 
things, such as keys, scissors, pence-bags, 
hanging from the waistband, has 
come into favor again, with that 
of the pretty, quaint chatelains, 
once the delight of our great- 
grandmothers. Our present pat- 
tern is a very simple, inexpensive 
sort of ribbon for holding a pair 
of scissors. To make it, take two 
strips of white silk elastic, each 
19 inches long; and place them 
one over the other. Then take 
two pieces of thick green purse 
silk, and fasten one on each side 





Showing the work of the string, 
full size. 


of the double strips of elastic; 

thread one bead over each piece 

of silk; pass the left-side piece 

over the one on the right, twist- 

ing them round each other, as 

seen in illustration, which gives a 

portion of the work in full size. 

Thread once more one bead on 

each side, and go on in the same 

manner until you have covered 

the elastic over for the space of 

12 inches; after which, divide the 

two strips of elastic that were 

joined together, and go on work- Elastic string 
ing over the upper strip. For the ™*® Pair of 
under one, take two fresh pieces — 
of silk, and cover it to the bottom in the same 
way as the other. At the top of the double 
strip of elastic, sew on a rosette of green rib- 
bon, ornamented with beads, and under it 
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place a hook to fasten the string to the waist- 
band. 

At the end of each string of elastic place a 
small ring, to which the scissors are fastened. 
The silk elastic may be black, if preferred, 
and any bright color chosen instead of green. 
The beads may be crystal, jet, or steel. 





TOILET PINCUSHION. 
(See Plate printed in Tint, in front.) 

Materials.—Half a yard of cerise-colored sarsenet, a 
small piece of white Marcella ; braids Catharine of Aragon 
and Anne Evana, a small piece of calico, and some wovi. 

Cur two round pieces of calico five inches 
and three-quarters in diameter, join them to- 
gether, with the exception of a little piece, 
and stuff with wool, but not too tight; cut a 
round piece of stiff card-board, four inches in 
diameter, and fasten it in the centre of one 
side of the cushion, and sew the edge of it to 
the calico. 

Cut the silk crosswise, five and a half inches 
in width, and one yard in length; turn down 
one edge and run it along; draw it up to 
measure ten inches; make a mark in the cen- 
tre of the cushion, and sew the silk on to the 
calico at an equal distance from the centre, 
and be eareful to regulate the fulness equally 
all round; turn down the other edge, an.l 
sew in the same manner round the edge of 
card-board. Cut six pieces of the marcella the 
size of the diagram, allowing a piece for the 
turning, and join them together for the star ; 
then braid as shown in the pattern. For the 
centre of the diamonds use the Anne Evana, 
and over the joining and round the edge use 
the Catharine of Aragon; also sew a piece of 
the latter to each point, about two inches in 
length, and fasten to the edge of the card- 
board. 





BUTTERFLY. 
FOR COLLARS, CUFFS, AND HANDKERCHIEFS. 
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KNITTED MITTEN. 
(See engraving, page 390.) 

Materials.—Three ounces of scarlet Berlin wool ; large 
wooden need: 3s. 

Tus mitten has a pointed cuff, and this 
portion being double keeps the wrist very 
It can be worn either indoors, or out 
of doors over gloves. The hand part is worked 
the long way, backwards and forwards. Cast 
on 37 stitches, and knit 1 plain row. 

2d row. Knit 1, * throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together. Repeat from *. 

3dto 7th. Plain knitting. 

Now always continue working 1 open row 
and 5 plain ones until you have completed 13 
open rows. Cast off the first 15 stitches of 
the 3d plain row after the 13th open row. In 
the next row the thumb is begun. Cast off 4 
stitches at the beginning of the row, but cast 
on 15 at the end; then go on with the pat- 
tern, and knit the 2 last stitches together at 
the place where you cast off the 4 stitches. 


warm. 


When you have thus decreased 18 times in 
the course of 36 rows join the mitten together 
with a seam, first the thumb and then the 
hand. 


The cuff is knitted the broad way. It is 





begun by the under part, for which cast on 
60 stitches. 

lst row. Knit 1, * throw the wool forward, 
knit 2 together. Repeat from *. 

2d and 3d. Knit plain. 

4th. Pearl. 

Repeat these 4rows twice more. Now work 
9 rows alternately plain and pearled, and de- 
crease twice in the centre of each of the first 
7 rows. Leave this first part of the cuff on 
the needle. Cast on 54 stitches on another 
needle, and work 6 open rows, then 6 plain 
rows, decreasing twice in the centre of each 
of the 4 first. When this second part is fin- 
ished place it over the first, and join them by 
knitting the stitches of both together, two and 
two. For the third part knit 3 open rows, de- 
creasing three times in the third, then 1 plain 
row, and join on this third part to the 2 first. 
Now knit 3 plain rows, 1 open row, always 
throwing the wool twice forward, to make the 
holes larger, and 5 plain rows; cast off. Fasten 
together the three parts of the cuff and sew it 
on to the mitten, taking care to make all the 
seams come together under the wrist. After 
this work a series of loops in crochet round 
the top of the mitten, and also round each of 
the 3 divisions forming the cuff. 
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NEW EMBROIDERY AND BRAIDING PATTERNS. 
From the establishment of W. CAMERON, 228 North Eighth St., and 508 South Sixth St., Philada. 
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EMBROIDERY PATTERNS. 


In the latter case, 


Tuts pattern is suitable for bordering bridal veils, or for tulle dresses. 
a bright-colored cHenille or floss may be used. 
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Receipts, €e. 


RIGHT FOOD FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
Ill. —FARINACLOUS FOODS WITH MILK. 





Sago.—Like arrowreet, this should be used only as an 
occasional change ; for it is deficient in nutritive proper- 
ties. Take one tablespoonfal of sago and macerate for 
two hours in one pint of water placed at the side of the 
fire, or in a slow oven. Then let it boil gently for a quar- 
ter of an hour, and before it is taken from the fire, add 
new milk, a little loaf sugar, and a few grains of salt. 

Tapioca.—This is another of the articles which, though 
deficient in the elements of nutrition, may occasionally 
supply an agreeable change of diet. Take one tablespoon- 
ful of tapioca, and macerate for an hour in a pint of 
water, in a pan placed at the side of the fire, or in a slow 
oven. Then let it simmer gently for ten minutes, and 
before taking it from the fire, add milk, with a little loaf 
sugar, and a few grains of salt. 

Rusks.—Rusks and the top crusts of loaves have long 
been used as foods for children. They are recommended 
by Dr. Underwood, in his valuable work on the ‘ Man- 
agement of Infants,’’ published nearly a century ago. 
The rusks may be bought, or may be made and reduced 
to a panada, as follows: Tear into pieces the crum of a 
newly-baked loaf, and brown them withont burning in 
an oven. Boil in water for an hour, beat them intoa fine 
pulp, then add warm milk, a little loaf sugar, and a few 
grains of salt. 

Top Crust.—The top crust of a light and well-baked 
luaf may be prepared in the same manner as the above 
rusk food, by boiling in water for an hour and beating 
into a fine pulp. Mix with warm milk, and add a little 
loaf sugar, with a few grains of salt. 

Baked Crums of Bread.—‘‘ Crum some bread on 4 plate, 
put it a little distance from the fire to dry ; when dry, rub 
the crums in a mortar, and reduce them to a fine powder ; 
then pass them through a sieve. Having done which, 
put the crums of bread into a slow oven to bake until they 
be of a light fawn-color. A small quantity of this baked 
crum of bread must be made into food, in the same way 
as gruel is made, and should then be slightly sweetened 
with lump sugar.”’ This excellent food for a child is re- 
commended by Mr. Chavasse, in his *‘ Advicetoa Mother.” 

Bread Panada.—Soak a few thin slices of stale, light, 
and well-baked bread in hot water, so as to form a palp 
of suitable consistence. Simmer it gently, with some liitle 
addition of water from time to time as it thickens; then 
add two or three tablespoonfuls of warm milk, a little loaf 
sugar, and a few grains of salt. The objection to this 
bread pap as commonly used, is, that nurses are some- 
times apt to make it too thick. It should not be given 
with a spoon until the infant is twelve months old. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Knxvck Le or VEAL, OR Surw OR Lee or Breer, Sovp.—A 
knuckle of veal of six pounds weight will make a large 
tureen of excellent soup, and is thus easily prepared: cut 
half a pound of bacon into slices about half an inch thick, 
lay it at the bottom of a soup-kettle, or deep stewpan, 
and on this place the knuckle of veal, having first chopped 
the bone in two or three places; furnish it with two car- 
rots, two turnips, a head of celery, two large onions, with 
two or three cloves stuck in one of them, and a good 
bundle of lemon-thyme, winter savory, and parsley. Just 





cover the meat with cold water, and set it over a quick 
fire till it boils; having skimmed it well, remove your 
soup-kettle to the side of the fire; let it stew very gently 
till it is quite tender, i. e¢. about four hours; then take 
out the bacon and veal, strain the soup, and set it by in a 
cool place till you want it, when you must take off the fat 
from the surface of your liquor, and decant it (keeping 
back the settlings at fhe bottom) into a clean pan. If you 
like a thickened soup, put three tablespoonfuls of the fat 
you have taken off the soup into a small stewpan, and 
mix it with four tablespoonfuls of flour, pour a ladleful of 
soup to it, and mix it with the rest by degrees, and boil it 
up till it is smooth. Cut the meat and gristle of the 
knuckle and the bacon into mouthfuls, and pat them into 
the soup, and let them get warm. You may make this 
more savory by adding catchup. . 


Murrow Brota.—Take two pounds of scrag mutton ; to 
take the blood out, put it into a stewpan, and cover it 
with cold water; when the water becomes milk warm, 
pour it off; then-put it in four or five pints of water, with 
a teaspoonful of salt, a tablespoonful of best grits, and an 
onion ; set it on a slow fire, and when you have taken all 
the scum off, put in two or three turnips; let it simmer 
very slowly for two hours, and strain it through a clean 
sieve. 


Pork Cuops.—Cut the chops about half an inch thick; 
trim them neatly (few cooks have any idea how much 
credit they get by this); puta frying-pan on the fire, with 
a bit of butter; as soon as it is hot, put in your chops, 
turning them often till brown all over; they will be done 
enough in about fifteen minutes; take one upon a plate 
and try it; if done, season it with a little finely-minced 
onion, powdered sage, and pepper and salt. A little 
powdered sage, etc., strewed over them, will give them 
a nice relish. ° 


Sausages are best when quite fresh made. Puta bit 
of butter or dripping into a clean frying-pan ; as svon as 
it is melted (before it gets hot) put in the sausages, and 
shake the pan fora minute, and keep turning them (be 
careful not to break or prick them in so doing), fry them 
over a very slow fire till they are nicely browned on all 
sides; when they are done, lay them on a hair sieve, 
placed before the fire for a couple of minutes to drain the 
fat from them. The secret of frying sausages is, to let 
them get hot very gradually ; they then will not burst, if 
they are not stale. The common practice to prevent their 
bursting, is to prick them with a fork ; but this lets the 
gravy out. 


Witp Docks.—For roasting a wild duck, you must 
havea clear, brisk fire, anda hot spit; it must be browned 
upon the outside, without being sodden within. To have 
it well frothed and full of gravy is the nicety. Preparo 
the fire by stirring and raking it just before the bird is 
laid down, and fifteen or twenty minutes will do it in the 
fashionable way ; but if you like it a little more done, 
allow it a few minutes longer; if itis ioo much, it will 
lose its flavor. 


Woopcock.—Woodeocks should not be drawn, as the 
trail is considered a “bonne bowche ;"’ truss their legs 
close to the body, and run an iron skewer through each 
thigh, close to the body, and tie them on a small bird 
spit; put them to roast at a clear fire; cut as many slices 
of bread as you have birds, toast or fry them a delicate 
brown, and lay them in the dripping-pan under the birds 
to catch the trail; baste them with butter, and froth them 
with flour; lay the toast on a hot dish, and the birds on 
the toast; pour some good beef gravy into the dish, and 
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send some up in a boat; twenty or thirty minutes will 
roast them. Garnish with slices of lemon. 


Syrpes differ little from woodcocks, unless in size; 
they are to be dressed in the same way, but require about 
five minutes less time to roast them. 


CuEEsIKiINs.—Quarter pound stale bread, quarter pound 
cheese, two ounces butter, two eggs, a teaspoonful of 
mustard flour, half teaspoonful of pepper, a few grains of 
Cayenne. Rub the bread into fine crums, grate the 
cheese, melt the butter, and mix with the rest of the in- 
gredients, and the eggs, which should be previously 
beaten. Let the mixture stand for about an hour, and 
then knead it into a paste, roll it out very thin, cut into 
small pieces, and bake in a quick oven. Time, about fit 
teen or sixteen minutes. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Bortep CustarDs.—A pint and a half of milk, three 
ounces of loaf sugar, four eggs, a lemon, twelve drops of 
almond flavoring, a bit of stick cinnamon. Beat up the 
eggs with their whites in a half pint of the milk. Rub 
two of the lumps of sugar on the rind of the lemon till 
they are quite yellow; then put the whole of the sugar, 
the pint of milk, and the cinnamon into a saucepan. Let 
the ingredients boil for five minutes; then throw the 
whole out to cool fora short time; then beat all up to- 
gether with the beaten eggs ; return it to the saucepan for 
a few minutes, stirring over a very slow fire all the time 
till it thickens ; then strain it throuyh a fine tin strainer 
intoa jug; put the almond flavoring into another jug, 
and keep pouring the custard out from one jug to the 
other till itis cold. If it should be inclined to turn to 
curd, which it will do if boiled too rapidly or over too 
fierce a fire, keep pouring it through the strainer into 
the jug; when cold, pour it carefully into the glasses, 
Over the tops of the custards may be grated some very 
fine nutmeg, or some blanched almonds cut upin fine 
shavings. The above quantities will fill from twelve to 
fourteen custard glasses, according to the size of the glass. 


BakeEbD CusTaRp.-—Five eggs, a quart of milk, a quarter 
of a pound of powdered loaf sugar or white moist sugar, 
twelve drops of almond flavoring, and a little grated nut- 
meg. Break each egg separately inte the milk, using the 
whites with the yelks; put in all the other ingredients, 
and beat them up together with a whisk till the sugar is 
quite dissolved ; then pour the mixture through a strainer 
into a dish that will hold it. Bake an hour anda halfin 
a moderate hot oven. If the latter be too hot, the milk 
will boil, the eggs will curd, and whey will be left at the 
bottom ofthe dish. The milk, be it ever so poor, is never 
in fault, it is the oven always. This custard should be 
eaten cold. 


Porato Lemon Pupping.—Three ounces of pctatoes, 
the peel of two large lemons, two ounces of white sugar, 
two ounces of butter. Boil the lemon-peel until tender, and 
beat it in a mortar with the sugar; boil the potatoes and 
peel them ; mix all together with a little milk and two 
eggs; bake it slightly. 

Tacy Puppiye.—Chop very small two ounces almonds, 
and some lemon-peel ; put them ina saucepan with a pint 
of milk, and sugar to taste; when this begins to boil, stir 
in slowly a large cupful of ground rice, and ‘let it boil ten 
minutes, stirring the whele time. Pourina monld, and 
when cold turn out. Put two ounces white sugar in a 
pan, with a little water; stir until melted and become a 
light goléen brown; add a pint of milk; bring this toa 


boil, then strain it, and add the yelks of four eggs; put 
35 





the strained milk and eggs on the fire and stir until it 
thickens ; when this is cold, pour it round the pudding. 


Snow Cake. (A genuine Scotch Receipt.)—One pound 
of arrowroot, quarter pound of pounded white sugar, half 
pound of butter, the whites of six eggs ; flavoring to taste, 
of essence of almonds, or vanilla, or lemon. Beat the 
butter to a cream; stir in the sugarand arrowroot gradu- 
ally, at the same time beating the mixture. Whisk the 
whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, add them to the other 
ingredients, and beat well for twenty minutes. Put in 
whichever of the above flavorings may be preferred ; pour 
the cake into a buttered mould or tin, and bake it ina 
moderate oven from one to one and a half hour. 


Lemon Cueese CAKEs.—Three ounces of butter, half 
pound of loaf sugar, three eggs, leaving out two of the 
whites, the rind, grated, and the juice of one large lemon; 
boil it till the sugar is dissolved, and it becomes the con- 
sistency of honey. 


Froir CaAke.—Five cups of flour, two of sugar, two of 
butter, one of liquid, about equal quantities of brandy, 
milk, and molasses, four eggs, two pounds raisins, citron, 
currants if you choose, one teaspoonful saleratus, spice to 
taste, cloves, cinnamon, nutmeg. 

Sponece Caxs.—One pint sugar, one of flour, twelve 
eggs, juice and rind of one lemon; beat the egys sepa- 
rately—the yelks and sugar together, then put in the 
whites, then the flour; beat it as little as possible; put 
the lemon in before the whites, 

Hominy Cakes.—A piot of small hominy, a pint of 
white Indian meal, sifted, a salt-spoonful of salt, three 
large tablespoonfuls of fresh butter, three eggs, or three 
tablespoonfuls of strong yeast, a quart of milk. Having 
washed the hominy and left it soaking all night, boil it 
soft, drain, and, while hot, mix it with meal, adding the 
salt and butter. Then mix gradually with the milk, and 
set it away to cool. Beat the eggs very light, and add 
them gradually to the mixture. The whole should make 
a thick batter. Bake on a griddle, 


Arrowkoor Biscuirs.—Rub together three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar, and the same weight of butter, until 
they rise; beat three eggs well, and mix with it, then 
stir in two cups of sifted arrowroot, and two cups of sifted 
flour ; roll them out thin, cut them with a biscuit cutter, 
place them in buttered tins, and bake them ina slow 
oven. For plain arrowroot biscuit, mix together two 
cups of sifted arrowroot and the same quantity of flour, 
with one cup of milk, two tablespoonfuls of butter. and a 
little yeast; knead all together, roll it out, cut it into 
biscuits, place them on tins, and let them stand to rise for 
half an hour, or more, before you bake them. 


GenvIneE ScorTisH SHort-BrEAD.—Take two pounds fine 
flour, one pound fresh butter, half pound fine sifted sugar. 
Thoroughly knead these together without one drop of 
water (the prevailing mistake is to add more or less 
water), roll out the cake to half an inch in thickness, and 
place it over paper ia a shallow tin, and fire slowly until 
of proper crispness. It is usual to insert in upper surface 
a few caraway confections and small pieces of orange- 
peel. Good cake should be most brittle—Scotice, “ short’* 
—hence its name. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M:xep Pickte.—To each gallon of vinegar allow quar- 
ter pound of bruised ginger, quarter pound of mustard, 
quarter pound of salt, two ounces of mustard-seed, one 
and a half ounce of turmeric, one ounce of ground black 


 P°Dper, quarter ounce of Cayenne, cauliflowers, onions, 
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celery, sliced cucumbers, gherkins, French beans, nastur- 
tiums, capsicums. Have a large jar, with a tightly- 
fitting lid, in which put as much vinegar as is required, 
reserving a little to mix the various } owders to a smooth 
paste. Put into a basin the mustard, turmeric, pepper, 
and Cayenne; mix them with vinegar, and stir well until 
no lumps remain; add all the ingredients to the vinegar, 
and mix well. Keep this liquor in a warm place, and 
thoroughly stir every morning for a month with a woceden 
spoon, when it will be ready for the different vegetables 
to be added to it. 
gathered on a dry day, and, after merely wiping them 
with a cloth, to free them from moisture, put them into 
the pickle. The cauliflowers, it may be said, must be 
divided into small bunches. Put all these into the pickle 
raw, and at the end of the season, when there have been 
added as many of the vegetables as could be procured, 
store it away in jars, and tie over with bladder. As none 
of the ingredients are boiled, this pickle will not be fit to 
eat till twelve months have elapsed. Whilst the pickle 
is being made, keep a wooden spvon tied to the jar; and 
its contents, it may be repeated, must be stirred every 


As these come into season, have them 


morning. 

To Make Torrer.—To eight ounces of butter add one 
and a half pound of moist sugar and quarter of a pound 
of treacle; boil these ingredients together until they are 
sufficiently cooked. This may be tested by dropping a 
little of the liquid into a cup of cold water; if it hardens 
quickly, the toffee is made. Butter some plates, pour the 
liquid into them, and before it cools drop in a few drops 
of essence of lemon, or any other flavoring that may be 
approved of. 

Cakes keep best in tin canisters; wooden boxes, unless 
well seasoned, are apt to give them a disagreeable taste ; 
brown paper should be avuided for the same reason. 

To Pickite Musurooms,—Rub the buttons with flannel 
and salt, throw them into a stewpan with a little salt 
over them, then sprinkle them with some pepper and a 
small quantity of mace; as the liquor comes out shake 
them well, and keep them over a gentle fire until all is 
dried into them again; then put as much vinegar into the 
pan as will cover them; give ita scald, and pour the 
whole into bottles, 

Port Wiye Jetiy.—A pint of port wine, one ounce and 
a half of isinglass, three-quarters of an ounce of gum- 
Arabic, four ounces and a half of powdered loaf sugar; 
stand it on the hob until dissolved; when cold it is fit 
for use. 

Borries of wine or beer should be laid on their sides, 
as they offer less obstruction to the least feeble efforts of 
fermentation than if they stood in the high columa which 
an upright posture would produce ; pressure resists chemi- 
cal changes. 

On the approach of frost, do not omit to cover all the 
exposed parts of water-pipes with hay or straw bands, or 
any substance that will prevent the water from freezing. 


PomatoM For CaILprey.—Wash a quarter pound of 
beef marrow, and put it with a quarter pound of fresh 
lard into an earthen vessel ; let it stand in boiling water 
till melted and clear, then strain it off and add a gill of 
rose-water. When cold, break it up and squeeze through 
the rose-water till soft, press out the water and beat with 
a fork, add one anda half ounce pure olive oil and twenty 
drops of oil of rosemary ; beat till smooth. 

Or: Wash and soak in cold water half a pound of beef 
marrow, put the marrow into an earthen jar and stand in 
boiling water till clear, then strain it through muslin ; 
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when nearly cold, stir in gradually three ounces pure 
olive oil and twenty drops of oil of lavender or rosemary. 

CLEANLINESS.—A dirty cup, or a bit of coal on toast or 
in broth, may turn an invalid’s stomach. It is highly 
necessary, also, for the sake both of the patient and others, 
that the room should be kept thoroughly clean and sweet, 
pothing offensive being allowed to remain in it. As much 
air as the patient can bear should be admitted, and vcca- 
sionally a thorough draught, extending to all parts of 
the room, except the immediate neighborhood of the pa- 
tient, who must be protected from it by the curtains or 
bedclothes. 

CLARET Starns on TaBLECLOTHS.—A very good plan to 
eradicate them is to let the stained part soak in milk for 
a night before washing. 


CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


WI t some of your subscribers give a receipt for making 
Chow-chow? We have tried several receipts, but cannot 
Also a good receipt for Silver aud 

Mary. 


procure a good one, 
Golden Cake. 


PickLe Caow-cnow.—Quarter of a peck green tomatoes, 
quarter of a peck white onions, quarter of a peck pickling 
beans, one dozen green cucumbérs, one dozen green pep- 
Season with mustard, 
celery-seed, salt, to suit the taste. Cover the mixture 
with the best cider vinegar. Boil two hoursslowly, con- 
tinually stirring, and add two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil 
while hot. 

Sitver Cake.—Two teacupfuls of white sugar, three- 
fourths of a cup of butter, one cup of sweet milk, four cups 


pers, one large head of cabbage. 


of flour, whites of four eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one 
teaspoonful of soda, two of cream of tartar; flavor with 
vanilla, nutmeg, or lemon, First rub the butter and sugar 
to a cream, and then add the other ingredients; bake ina 
quick oven. 

Goip Caxe.—Yelks of eight eggs beaten to a froth ; mix 
with them one cup of sugar, three-fourths of a cup of but- 
ter previonsly stirred to a cream, add two cups of flour, 
a half teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cup of milk. 
When well mixed, stir in a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 

Dear Gopey: I send you a few receipts, which are 
pronounced by all the family, and others who have tried 
them, as tip-top:— 

Favir Cake.—Two and a half cups dried apples stewed 
until soft; add one cup of sugar; stew a while longer, 
and chop the mixture, to which add one half cup of cold 
coffee, one of sugar, two eggs, a half cup of butter, one 
nutmeg, one teaspvonful of soda, and cinnamon and spices 
to taste. 

Lixncoty Cake.—Two eggs, two cups of sugar, a half 
cup of butter, one of sweet milk, three of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
and one of lemon essence. 

Lemon-Pir.—One lemon grated, one cup of sugar, two 
tablespounfuls of sweet milk, yelks of three eggs; frost- 
ing, made of whites of three eggs. May. 

A Certain Cure For THE EARAcnE.—Take equal parts 
of best strained honey, best balsam copaiba, and best 
French brandy, and put in a vial; when wanted, warm, 
shake thorougkly, and put one or two drops in the ear, 
morning, noon, and night, until relieved. I should say 
cured, for the first drops will relieve. It will cure deaf- 
ness in some cases, especially if caused by cold. A little 
lock of lamb’s wool will serve to keep the liquid in and 
the cold out. M. W. C. 
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Evitors’ Gable. 


OUR NATIONAL THANKSGIVING DAY. 
THE PLEDGE OF AMERICAN UNION FOREVER, 


Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.—Sr, Luxr, chap. 11., ver. 14. 

Never, since the night when the angels shouted their 
tidings of great joy over Judea, has any nation on earth 
had such a glorious opportunity of echoing back to Heaven 
this song of joy and thanksgiving, for the blessings of 
peace and good-will, as the Americau people have now 
before them. 

Our annual Thanksgiving Day—the last Thursday in 
November—is near at hand. Then, throughout the length 
and breadth of our Great Republic, the song of peace may 
be chanted, and good-will or union, as the fruit of peace, 
should it not be the key-note to sound our joy and rejoic- 
ing over the wide world ? 

“Glory to God in the highest !"’ 
ment as the ground of our National thanksgiving, because 


If we take this senti- 


our Lord and Saviour was sent to show by His example 
and to teach by His precepts how men and women were 
to live on earth so that they might be fitted to enjoy 
Heaven—then we may easily learn the duties this Ameri- 
can Festival day imposes on every person who enjoys its 
blessings. 

Our Thanksgiving Day, becoming the focus, as it were, 
of the private life and virtues of the people, should be 
hallowed and exalted, and made the day of generous 
deeds and innocent enjoyments, of noble aspirations and 
heavenly hopes. 

What themes and opportunities are here for our reve- 
rend clergy! A holy day is added to our days of rest 
from worldly labors; a third joyful anniversary is sealed 
for the American Republic. 

The Twenty-second of February js sacred to the memory 
of Washington and patriotic duties, 

The Fourth of July is the Jubilee of National Inde- 
pendence, 

The last Thursday in November, let it be consecrated 
now to our Father in heaven, for His bounteous blessings 
bestowed on us, as the perpetual Day or THanksaIvine for 
the American people. 

Hitherto the observance of the day has been circum- 
scribed. To the Eastern colonies we must look for the 
beginning of this custom. The Pilgrim Fathers incorpo- 
rated a yearly thanksgiving day among the moral influ- 
ences they sent over the New World. After our Inde- 
pendence the light crept slowly onward and westward, 
broken by State enactments into stars that glimmered at 
different times and at distant intervals; yet still it blessed 
and beautified the homes it reached, thus suggesting its 
beneficence and power for good whenever the stars should 
shine out together and make joy and thanksgiving 
throughout United America, It would be like a new reve- 
lation of the dayspring from on high. And now the time 
and the day are come. 

Nineteen years ago the idea of this united American 
Thanksgiving Day was put forth by the Editress of the 
Our readers know how steadily, year by 
The 


Lady’s Book, 
year, we have kept this theme befure the public. 
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Governors of all the States have, at different times, signi-' 
fied their approval. This was shown in 1859, when thirty- 
three stars (State and Territorial) united in the galaxy 
that made the white brightness of the annual Thanks- 
giving. 

As the deepest and holiest emotions of the heart must 
be founded in truth and strengthened by religion, can 
there be a doubt that to make this anniversary truly 
national will be to create a powerful means of national 
unity? When kneeling together in adoration to Him 
whose precepts are ‘‘ Love one another ;” “Do unto others 


’ when joining in 


as ye would they should do unto you;’ 
prayers for the same blessings and in thanksgivings for 
the same good gifts of the season, can Americans feel 
otherwise than as brethren, whose interests are united? 
whose aims should be to ennoble their common country ? 
whose lives, liberties, and fortunes are safe only under 
the same glorious flag? 

Our late beloved and lamented President Lincoln re- 
cognized the truth of these ideas as soon as they were 
presented to him. His reply to our appeal was a Pro- 
clamation, appointing the last Thursday in November, 
1863, as the day of National Thanksgiving. But at that 
time, and also in November, 1864, he was not able to in- 
fluence the States in rebellion, so that the festival wax, 
necessarily, incomplete. 

President Johnson has a happier lot. His voice can 
reach all American citizens. From East to West, frorm 
North to South, the whole country will be moved at his 
bidding ; at home or abroad, on sea or land, the appointed 
day will be welcomed as the seal of national peace aud 
the harbinger of national blessings. 

Thus our own ideal of an AmeRIcAN THANKSGIVING 
FestivaL* will be realized, as we described it in 1860. 
The 30th of November, 1865, will bring the consummation. 
**On that pay our citizens, whether in their own pleasant 
homes, or in the distant regions of Oriental despotism, 
will observe it—on board every ship where our flag floats 
there will be a day of gladness—wherever our mission- 
aries preach the Gospel of “ good-will to men,” the day 
will exemplify the joy of Christians; and in our Great 
Republic, from the St. John’s to the Rio Grande, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, all our people, as one Brotherhood, 
will rejoice together, and give thanks to God for our 
National, State, and Family blessings." 





* Since the year 1859, the last Thursday in November 
has been known over the world asthe ** American Thank s- 
giving Day.’’ It has been observed by Americans in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa; by our fleets in the Mediterra- 
nean, African, and Brazilian waters; our foreign mission- 
aries have.expressed theirapproval ; it has been observed 
by the American plenipotentiaries in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Berne, and Japan. Thus, from our Western World to 
the isles of the rising sun a new chord of sympathy has 
been awakened, and the sentiment that makes Christian 
brotherhood a source of joy and hope has been strengti- 
ened. 

The opportunity is now presented for a cordial and 
universal enjoyment of this festival in the United States. 
And when our Christian temples of worship are crowded 
on Thanksgiving Day, and from every altar goes up the 
sacrifice of faith and love, prayer and praise, to the only 
living and true God, will not the nations of the Old World 
le:ru and confess that America is a Christian Nation ? 
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FORTUNE MADE BY THE LADY’S BOOK. 
EXTRACT OF A LETTER TO THE EDITRES# OF THE LADY'S BOOK. 


My Dear Mas. Hate: Visiting a few days ago in one 
of the suburban towns of Boston (and you know how very 
beautiful they are), I was driven by my host through some 
of the most pleasant and noticeable portions of the towu 
in which he resides. Among others, he showed me the 
really palatial residence of Mr. W I was struck 
with the richness of the building, and the beauty cf its 
surroundings. The house is a splendid piece of architec- 
ture, and if I could, I would describe it technically to you, 
But I only know facades, mullions, architraves, and but- 
tresses by name, and might apply them entirely wrong, 
as I am sure I should do so quite at random. f 

Of the general effect of a house, however, I do consider 
myself somewhat of a judge; and I saw that this house of 
Mr. W.’s was stately and imposing enough for the resi- 
dence of a prince. Indeed it is much handsomer and more 
elaborately constructed than many of the residences of the 
English nooility. From the house you have a view of a 
beautiful sheet of water, and immediately connected with 
it are fine groves of oak and chestnut, whose shadows are 
cast pleasantly on the winding walks that lead to summer- 
houses or garden retreats. Behind, and in harmony with 
the principal buildings, are the offices and outbuildings 
of the mansion, making in the whole an imposing archi- 
tectural pile. 

“The owner of this fine residence must need a corre- 
sponding income to keep up th~ establishment,’ I said to 
my host. 

“He paid an income tax this year on over $50,000,"’ 
was the answer. 

Now the moral of this story, as Captain Cuttles wou! 
say. “lies in the application of it.” My host went on to 
give me a slight sketch of Mr. W., and to say that he dated 
his special prosperity from Godey’s Lady's Book. To be 
sure he must have been a native-born Yankee, with wit 
to contrive and shrewdness to avail himself of the com- 
binations before him. He was a man of sharp eyes and 
quick wits, evidently, but then he must also have been a 
man of taste and culture, of course, or he wouldn’t have 
been a subscriber to the Lady’s Book. 

Studying this work some years ago, so long ago as before 
crinolines came into vogue, he perceived what must come, 
and, suiting his actions to the words of the magazine, he 
purchased immense quantities of Rattan. This he manu- 
factured into those edifices which it has since been the 
delight of Fashion to vary both in material and form in 
every way, but’which continue to adorn at once the vo- 
tary of the ball-room and the match-vendor in the streets. 
While the belle sports the steel-spring Princess Royal, 
warranted not to break under any bending, the many who 
are not belles still wear the rattan, which meanwhile has 
lined the pockets of our manufacturer with the more 
flexible material of greenbacks. 

Still looking sharply at the Lady's Book for signs of 
the times, our future millionaire perceived at one period 
that shell combs were to be worn. Instantly thereupon 
he drove into Boston, bought up every ounce of tortoise- 
shell that was to be had, and after that, all he could pro- 
cure in New York. You may imagine how soon after his 
money was returned to him ten, fifty, and a hundredfold. 

I only know that he made immense profits on the 
speculation, You may consider yourselves, therefore, you 
of the Lady’s Book, as at the bottom of his prosperity, 
and the chief corner-stone of his stately mansion. I have 
thought you might enjoy such a tangible and involuntary 
compliment te the merits of the Lady's Book. one 








THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGYMEN. 


Ir is never what women do for themselves, but what 
men do for them, that clearly shows the moral progress of 
humanity. The differences between Pagans and Chris- 
tians stand out most broadly defined in their laws and 
usages concerning womankind. Therefore we rejoice 
greatly in the evidence we have before us that the Pro- 
testant Episcopal churches of America are taking thought 
for the 

““DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY.* 


"1. To recognize the debt of gratitude due to those who 
have given up all worldly gain for the sake of Christ aud 
his Church, it is proposed to establish a Fund for edu- 
cating the daughters of clergymen, to enable them honor- 
ably to sapport themselves, aud occapy the positions to 
which they are entitled. 

2. The gratitude of churchmen, and especially of charch- 
women, towards their spiritual pastors, and the venera- 
tion of wealthy sons and daughters of the clergy for their 
father’s sacred office, are‘confided in to sustain this Fuud 
by subscriptions, donations, and bequests, as well as by 
collections in churches and the contributions of labor of 
their own hands in its behalf. 

3. In bestowing the scholarships of this Fund, it is pro- 
posed to give the preference 

I. To daughters of clergymen deceased ; 

II. To daughters of missionaries ; and 

III. To daughters of parish ministers.” 


This tribute of gratitude should “be most cordially and 
liberally sustained by charchwomen who have means of 
aiding the Fund. It is for our sex to meet with special 
thanks the efforts that good and learned men are now 
making on behalf of feminine education. This training 
of the “daughters of the Church’’ will assuredly be fol- 
lowed by the restoration of offices and duties which Apos- 
tolic example and usage give to women. There will 
again be those who, like Phebe, Priscilla, and the Elect 
Lady, will have name, place, and duties in our churches. 


REWARDS OF GENIUS. 


Rosa Bonwevr, the celebrated French paintress (or 
artiste), has lately had the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
conferred on her by the Emperor. The distinction, so 
rarely bestowed on a woman, was highly applauded in 
Paris; yet the Gazette de France, a daily newspaper, 
savely remarks that “such decorations were no ornament 
to woman: for man, political life ; for woman, home."’ 

Now we have always maintained that home was wo- 
man’s best and happiest theatre of life and duty. But is 
man absolved from all home life and duties? Are politics 
and public honors to be his career and his reward, because 
he is aman? 

Such is not the Bible doctrine. Both sexes have home 
obligations of duty—those of women keeping them more 
stationary ; but man is the worker or provider, and the 
protector, as surely as he is the lawgiver. Thus two- 
thirds of his time and labors areal ways due to his family 
relations, if he have these ties. 

As Rosa Bonheur is a single woman, and supports her- 
self by her art-labors, while contributing to the artistic 
fame of her country by her wonderful genius—in the 
chaste style that does not degrade public morals—we do 
not see why she does not merit the rewards of genius, nor 
why these should not be suitable ornaments for a woman, 
if deserved, as truly as for a man. 


* From The Episcopal Recorder, an excellent paper. 
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THE PUBLISHER OF THREE JOURNALS, 


Every person acknowledges that gratitude is due to 
great authors who instruct, enlighten, and guide us in 
our duties; who soothe our days of sickness or sadness, 
aud amuse our leisure with wit and the pleasures that 
are followed by no regret. 

There is another class of literary producers eminently 
useful ; those who furnish mental food not only for the 
leisure and libraries of the rich and cultured, but for the 
shelves of the workman and the desk of the clerk; and 
even for those who have neither shelf nor desk, but lite- 
rally read as they run. Among these enterprising and 
intelligent journalists of Philadelphia, there is no one 
to whom we are so much indebted for intellectual variety 
and home literature, as to Mr. Gzorezs W. CuILpa, who 
now is director of three journals, 

Ist. Tae AMERICAN LirERARY GAZETTE, semi-monthly ; 
kaown to all publishers in the United States. In literary 


intelligence it is the index, we may say, of the Republic ° 


of Letters throughout the world. The ‘‘ Continental Cor- 
respondence”’ is a feature of remarkable ability and use- 
falness. 

2d. Tue Prsiic Lepeger, a daily sheet, is too well and 
widely known to need description. It has long been dis- 
tinguished for its editorials. The intelligent writers, in 
this paper, that is prepared for all classes of people, have 
been mindful of their great responsibilities: the moral 
tone of its leaders has been and is in accordance with 
Bible truth. Mr. Childs had but one great evil to reform 
—and he did it. The advertising columns are now kept 
clean, It is worthy of its wonderful popularity. 

3d. PariapELPpsia Home Weexiy.—This, the last of the 
series, is, we are persuaded, to do good service—intel- 
lectual and moral—by improving the taste of that large 
public which goes for its facts and its fiction chiefly to 
newspapers. Look over the list of contributors (page 
459). Then you will comprehend that Mr. Childs has 
been wise and liberal in his arrangements. The best 
American talent is secured among his host of celebrated 
writers. That he is in earnest to do good to the whole 
country by elevating the tone of Family Literature, we 
have no doubt. May he succeed, and the “ Philadelphia 
Home Weekly’’ become the newspaper for the Nation. 





PostMisTRESssES. —It is stated that, since April last, 
thirty-seven women have been appointed to the office of 
Postmistress. This is well. Women are fitted by their 
home life of usefulness to make exceilent managers of 
this department of National affairs, wherever the duties 
are not too large. Probably one-half of all the post- 
offices in the land would be safer and better managed by 
womenthan by men. But do not call these women Female 
Postmasters. Give zach her true, womanly title—Post- 
mistress. 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


WE often have letters requesting information on this 
subject. The following, copied from The Episcopal Re- 
corder, of this city, is a full and satisfactory report, which 
we are sure will be useful to those who need the infor- 
mation, and may be relied on.—Editress. 


“To American families in Europe, it often becomes a 
matter of great interest to find a good French school, at 
which young girls shall, at the same time, have high 
educational advantages, and be placed under distinctively 
religious and Protestant influences. It is not easy to find 
such schools. There is one, however, with the head of 
which we have been, for some years, intimately ac- 
quainted, which we commend to our readers who may, 





or whose friends may, be seeking such an institution, 
and to which we can give an unqualified recommenda- 
tion. We refer to the school of Miss Demmier, at Bourg 
de la Reine, about six miles from Paris, 

**Miss DeMMLER has spent two years in this country, is 
a lady of earnest piety, and of remarkable enthusiasin for 
her mission as an educator, and is equally successful in 
winning the attachment and developiug the powers of her 
pupils, The position is retired and healthfu!, and all the 
arrangements of the school are home-like, refined, and 
simple. We make this announcement without her know- 
ledge, and from our high regard for her, no less than 
from our desire to furnish information to Christian pa- 
rents, who may wish their daughters to be well provided 
for and educated, while they journey for health or plea- 
sure. Among many persons whom we call to mind, who 
are friends of Miss DemMLer, and would emphatically 
repeat this recommendation, we mention the followiny 
gentlemen, who, we are sure, would give the same testi- 
mony that we have done: The Rev. Bishop Mclivaine 
and the Hon. George H. Pexpueron, of Cincinnati; the 
Rev. Dr, Butter, Divinity School, West Philadelphia; 
Firznuenu Coyvue, Esq., of Washington, and Messrs. Joun 
Mowrve & Co., Bankers, Paris,’’ 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURES.—We happened to touch a 
responsive chord in the patriotic heart of womanhood, 
when we took up the cause of American manufactures. 
A lady of the West writes us:— 

“Dear Mrs. Hare: Iam so glad to find you are in- 
tending to make American Challys de laines, Coburgs, 


Mozambiques, ete., the style in the Lady’s Book. I shall 
have my winter wardrobe entirely of American fabrics.’’ 


A lady of the East writes :— 

“T very much admire the stand you take about American 
manufactures, If more ladies were as patriotic, we should 
no longer be beholden to France and England for our 
clothes. I do confess, since the war, that I have an in- 
tense desire that in manufactures we should be entirely 
independent of those two nations.”’ 

In December we shall refer to this subject more par- 


ticularly. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Tuese thank-offerings seem, necessarily, a grand feature 
of our Thanksgiving Festivals. The rich should remew- 
ber the poor. We know of those who delight in making 
presents when they can give the kind of aid which is 
most needed ; this can always be done at Thanksgiving, 
even better than at Christmas. A ton of coal to a poor 
widow ; winter clothing and provisions for the needy or 
sick families ; end the heavy-burdened, ill-paid clergy- 
man, whose mortal lot is often a lifelong struggle with 
straitened means—these are always to be remembered in 
the holiday gifts. 

While God’s good blessings are showered over our 
land in full harvests, abounding wealth, and work for all 
classes, health in our borders, and peace and uniou every- 
where, shall any poor be left to perish or suffer for lack 
of food and clothing ? 


THE BEST GIFTS. 


These are the kind that help people to help themselves. 
There is a class of poor women, chiefly among widows, 
whose wintry lives would be bright as spriag sunshine 
if some kind hand would open before them the way of 
earning their bread. Give to one of these a good Sewing- 
machine (Wheeler & Wilson’s are the best), and she is set 
up in business for life. 


THE GAS-CONSUMING COOKING-STOVE, 


which we noticed in our October number, was first com- 
mended to us by a lady who had been a missionary in 
China. She said the late Bishop Boone had found these 
stoves—‘‘ gas consuming” —of great service at Shanghai}, 
where the dampuess of the climate requires, at all seasons, 
artificial heat in the houses. The Bishop took persona! 
interest in their introduction—parlor as well as cooking- 
stoves—into China, where Mr. Spear now has an agent for 
the sale of these stoves. We shall, as soon as we have 
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room, give a longer account of this wonderful invention. 
Now any housekeeper who needs a real help to herself in 
saving fuel, and time, and trouble in her kitchen, should 
examine these curious stoves, made by James Spear, 1116 
Market Street, Philadelphia. 

One of these stoves, either cooking or parlor, as needed, 
would be a rich and valuable Thanksgiving gift for a 
country clergyman, We kuow, from our own observa- 
tion, the excellences of this gas-consuming stove, which 
has neither smoke nor dust, and saves both time and fael. 
See it at 1116 Market Street. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 


Steepiess Nicats.—All forms of human suffering have 
their peculiar bearing on character, and are more or less 
injurious and unbearable, not according to their intensity 
of pain, but of discomfort. A sleepless night is more wear- 
ing to the constitution than a terrible headache which 
prostrates the victim for a whole day. Besides the loss 
of rest, the loss of appetite, energy, temper, and good 
looks are all included in the loss of our sleep at night. 

The late Sir Benjamin Brodie gave the following spe- 
cific to a lady who consulted him about her sleepless 
nights :— 

‘ Open air with exercise is thetrueremedy. He doubted 
whether there was any other; the nerves gained vigor in 
out-door life, and nature would give the relief of sleep to 
the body when sufficiently fatigued by exercise.”’ 

Ifa young lady at home wuuld take more of the house- 
hold cares and doings on herself, instead of leaving all 
cares fur her mother and all the work for the servants, 
she would be a great gainer in health, and in many other 
good gifts and graces, be free from ennui, because she 
would have, every day, stated seasons of exercise and 
change of air, even though she should be obliged to re- 
main indoors. Work and sleep are both indispensable to 
good health, good appetite, good temper, and good looks. 
These, with goodness of heart, will give real happiness 
through all the changes of life to a good old age. 


To ovr CornREsPONDENTs.—These articles are accepted : 
“ Not at Home”—‘‘ Madeline May’’—“ To E. B."’—“ Vain 
Knowledge’’—‘‘ A Lament’’—‘‘I Could not tell thee all’’ 
—and ‘‘A Bargain.” 

These manuscripts we cannot use—at present; nor do 
we think many of them are worth publishing: ‘‘ Moth- 
ers, Igive you Joy to-day’’—“ Thy Parting Wish”—“ The 
Heart's Return’’—‘*‘ Pomp’’—“ My Palace’ (it has been 
read carefully; the sentiments are ‘‘ good,’ but it lacks 
originality and poetic power, the writer might succeed 
in prose)—* An Appeal for the Soldiers’ Orphans in the 
Old Keystone State’ (we give the last stanza, the earnest 
appeal, as the heart o1 tae whole poem) :— 

** Little feet now wandering lonely, 
Little eyes with half quenched fire, 
Little hearts whose wealth is only 
Memory ofa soldier sire— 
Who will to a sweet home press them? 
Who will care for and caress them? 
Who will take them up and bless them Now?” 
“(A Dream”’ (we have not room). 
Other articles on hand will be aoticed next month. 


 Piterarg otices. 


From Pererson & Brotners, Philadelphia :— 

MRS. GOODFELLOW’S COOKERY AS IT SHOULD 
BE. A New Manual of the Dining-Room and Kitchen. 
Containing Original Receipts on every Branch of Cookery, 
Domestic Beverages, Food for Invalids, Brandying Fruits, 
Pickling, Preserving, Salting, and Curing Meats, together 
with Rules on Carving, ete. etc. Every Philadelphian of 
middle age remembers, or should remember, Mrs. Good- 
fellow, who, in years gone by, won renown in the Quaker 
city for her superior knowledge in the art of cookery. 








This book contains a large collection of receipts used and 
approved of by her, many of which, from her well-known 
pre-eminence in the culinary art, she was able to obtain, 
if not from every quarter of the globe, at least from more 
than one. These receipts are plain and practicable, and 
adapted to the uses of the ordinary housekeeper. 


From Harper & Broruers, New York, through Perer- 
son & Broruers, and Liprincortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

CAN YOU FORGIVE HER? By Anthony Trollope. 
With illustrations, by H. K. Browne. In this novel we 
have been forming new acquaintances in the neighbor- 
hood and among the people which Trollope so likes to 
describe; and, more welcome, we meet old ones, whose 
further welfare we are interested to learn. The hero and 
heroine rank among the former. Prominent among the 
latter we find Mr. Palliser, who has figured in more than 
one preceding novel, and who, in this, has just taken to 
himself a young wife. The heroine we are all the more 
ready to forgive for her apparent fickleness, because we 
cannot help thinking with her, that her lover, Mr. Gray, 
is almost tyo perfect a person with whom to unite in mat- 
rimony with perfect satisfaction to one’s self. The widow 
Greenow, with her two lovers, is the spice of the book. 
The author takes pains to give his readers some insight 
into the English election system. We had hoped in this 
book to hear more ef Mr. Crosbie and his lady wife, and 
Miss Lily Dale, as ‘‘The Small House at Allington” ended 
so abruptly that we were confident of a sequel. But no 
mention is made of them. 

THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE CIVIL POLICY OF 
AMERICA. By John William Draper, M. D., LL. D., 
author of a “‘ History of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe.”’ At this period, when the mind of every think- 
ing man and woman is dwelling upon the probable 
future civil policy of America, a volume like this is espe- 
cially acceptable. We cannot but admire the deep research 
which it gives evidence of, and approve the exceeding 
care of the author to base all his propositions upon the 
plainest facts, and sustain them by skilful arguments. 
He dwells mainly upon four subjects, viz.: 1. Influence 
of Climate; 2. Effects of Emigration ; 3. Political Force of 
Ideas ; 4. Natural Course of National Development. Dr. 
Draper is earnest, laborious, candid, and impartial; and 
with this excellent combination of qualities, his book 
cannot fail to meet general approval. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY, from 
the Formation of the Federal Government to the lst of 
June, 1863. To which is added a List of all the Cavalry 
Regiments, with the Names of their Commanders, which 
have been in the U.S. Service since the breaking out of 
the Rebellion. By Albert G. Brackett, Major 1st U. S. 
Cavalry. The cavalry service has been so little appre- 
ciated, and its uses so little understood, that the author of 
this work has felt himself justified in laying before the 
public a full history of the U. S. Cavalry from the forma- 
tion of the Federal Government up toa tolerably recent 
period. Particular stress is laid upon the important ser- 
vice the cavalry rendered in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion, and many des¢riptions of fights and skirmishes are 
given by way of illustration of the general subject. The 
book is written in an easy, attractive style, and has 
enough of the spirit of romance and adventure in it to 
please the general reader. 

THE OIL REGIONS OF PENNSYLVANIA. Showing 
where Petroleum is Found ; How it is Obtained, and at 
what Cost. With Hints for whom it may Concern. By Wil- 
liam Wright. Seldom has anything sprung so startlingly 
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into notice, of such general importance to the many, of 
such special advantages to the few, as coal oil and the coal 
oil operations o1 the past few years. And yet of its general 
bearings, of its history and workings. the public, except 
the portion particularly interested, are not at all familiar. 
In view of this fact, Mr. Wright has very properly given 
us an extended account of the subject, beginning with its 
physical and geological features, and progressing with a 
full description of the practical operations in obtaining 
petroleum ; adding thereto many amusing incidents, and 
much valuable advice. It isa book for every speculator 
in, or contemplated purchaser of, oil stocks. 

HARPER’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN EU- 
ROPE AND THE EAST. By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 
With a railroad map, corrected up to 1865, and a map 
embracing colored routes of travel through European 
and Eastern countries. Fourth year. This is an invalu- 
able companion for the traveller in Europe and the East, 
nor are its aids valueless in this country. There can 
searcely be conceived any desirable information to the 
traveller that it does not contain. Its descriptions of 
routes, fares, places, and objects of interest, hotels, and 
even hotel bills, are careful, full, and, we have no doubt, 
ofthe utmost reliability. A table of coins of the different 
countries, with their comparative value in the gold and 
silver of the United States, is appended, and will be found 
exceedingly convenient ; while the index is so complete 
that no time is lost in finding at once any particular 
thing which the reader wishes. 

From Loxtye@, Boston :— 

STANDISH: A Story of Our Day. This book, which 
belongs to Loring’s Railway Library, will be found an 
excellent and attractive one to make the hours pass 
speedily. The story contrasts domestic scenes with stirring 
pictures of camp life; whilst, after various adventures 
and vicissitudes, all ends as happily as the reader could 
wish. 


From Rosert Carter & Brotners, New York, through 
James 8. CLAxToN, Phiiadelphia :— 

MY NEW HOME. By the authoress of ‘‘Win and 
Wear,”’ ‘‘Tony Starr’s Legacy,” etc. This is a longer 
and a more finished production than any of the numerous 
works for the young the writer has put forth. All have 
been interesting and good of their kind ; but thisis a book 
that shows the developed talent of the authoress to be of 
a high order in this kind of literature. We do not wish 
to diminish the novelty of the story by synopsis or analy- 
sis; but we say to those who have had the ‘‘ Win and 
Wear Series,’’ that they will find in this work a new 
pleasure and new merits. 


From Josera M. Wi1son, Philadelphia :— 

THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL ALMANAC, and 
Annual Remembrancer of the Church, 1864. By Joseph 
M. Wilson. An elaborate work, prepared with care and 
ability. It cannot fail of interesting all Christians. The 
Biographies of deceased clergymen is one of the striking 
features of this large and comprehensive work. ‘The 
memory of the just is blesséd,’’ and will be a blessing to 
the rising generation of youth, when examples of such 
excellence of character and life are in the homes of the 
people, where this “ Presbyterian Annual Remembrancer 
of the Church”’ will undoubtedly be found. And yet there 
is one deficiency in this, as in all other Church Records 
that we have had opportunity of examining. No list is 
given, no means furnished by which we can ascertain the 
sex of the communicants. They are styled persons and 





members ; but never named as men and women. Judz- 
ing from what we see in the churches, three-fourths of 
the communicants are women. Is it so? Would it not 
be well to ascertain the truth on this subject? And if it 
should be found that the numbers of women so greatly 
exceed in the churches, ought there not to be special 
efforts made for the salvation of men? We shall refer to 
this in another place. 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Ticknor & Freips, Boston: — 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW: No. 208, July, 
1865. 

The present number contains nine articles besides the 
list of some recent publications. The articles are, with 
one or two exceptions, on American subjects, and those of 
deep interest at the present time. It should be studied. 

From Leonarp Scorr & Co., New York :— 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW: for July, 1865. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW: for July, 1865. 

Both of these great Reviews hold on their way with 
vigorous energy. The first named has three grand arti- 
cles—“‘The Appian Way,” ‘ Browning’s Poems,” and 
“Gleanings from the Natural History of the Tropics."’ 
The Westminster gives an interesting article: “ American 
Novelists—Theodore Winthrop,’’ and ‘‘ Contemporary 
Literature,’’ has a mine of information for all readers. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for August has the ‘‘ Miss Majori- 
banks,”’ seventh part, one of intensified interest. 


Godey's SrmChair, 


NOVEMBER, 1865. 





“THe Country School”’ is our principal engraving, and 
one, we have no hesitation in saying, of very great merit. 
It illustrates Shakspeare in one of the phases of his 
“Seven Ages’’—‘ Creeping, like snail, unwillingly to 
School.”’ The more it is examined the better it will be 
liked. It isa real study of character, and a perfect pic- 
ture of rural scenery. 

Godey’s Fashions, truthful and beautiful. At a late 
date we received several patterns of the new Empire bon- 
net, which we give on page 433. We have been the first 
to give this new style. One was given last month, and 
three this. ; 

Lamp Stand, a Bordering, to be worked in black and 
gold, and Bead Pattern Cigar-Case are given, printed in 
blue tint, and Toilet Pincushion, printed in pink. Lamp 
Stand and Bead Pattern Cigar-Case. This is not a wood 
engraving, as many would suppose, but is set up in type. 
We do not like to say how many type are used in the 
composition, but we thiuk our printer is likely to know, 
and we also, when his bill is presented. 

“* Preparing for a Tableau’’ is our humorous engravin <. 

Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., of New York, have kind'y 
furnished us with two engravings for this number. Be- 
sides these will be found The Regency Sack, The Metter- 
nich Sack, and a Cloth Sack. Of all the above we give 
front and back views, which isa decided advantage. The 
Cordeliere Cloak is also given. This brings our fashions 
down to the latest arrival from Europe. 

A galaxy of talent—Mariun Harland, Mrs. M. V. Vie- 
tor, Miss V. F. Townsend, and Miss Frost, contribute to 
this number. 
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WE ask attention to our advertisement for 1866, pub- 
lished in this number. It is but a faint outline of what 
we will do, but will give some general idea of what the 
Lady’s Book will be. In fact, it is hardly necessary for 
us to publish any advertisement. Our subscribers and 
the public know that we will publish the best lady’s 
book in the world: and they have known us so long 
that they are willing to trust us, even without any 
promises on our part. Weare thankful, very thankful 
for the patronage we have received for the last thirty- 
six years; and we can only add that, having found that 
fulfilling every promise made has been the best policy, 
that plan we shall still continue to pursue. 


Mrs. Wasurtneton Porrs.—In several of the letters we 
have received, asking a republication of this story, the 
writers say: ‘‘ We know that it is not for want of stories 
that you republish this, etc.”” Wecan truly say that it 
is not. One letter says: “We know that you have an 
old-fashioned furniture car full.’’ Not quite so many as 
that would imply, but we have a goodly supply. We 
dislike republication, but we have been urged so strongly 
to this, that we could not refrain. 


Osrrvary.—It is not customary for us to publish obitu- 
ary notices in the Book, but the death of Mr. Jesper 
Harding, an old and valued friend, induces us to depart 
from our rules. We became acquainted with Mr. H. in 
the year 1828, and that acquzintance coutinued until the 
day of his death. We were always on the most friendly 
terms. Scarcely a day passed without our meeting, and 
we believe that each looked for it. A man of a more 
genial, happy temperament we never knew. We can 
also speak of his charity, for we saw it often exercised. 
He was truly a kind-hearted and amiable gentleman, 
always willing to do and say a kind thing. 

As the long winter evenings will soon be: upon us, we 
commence in this number giving some patterns for winter 
wear, useful articles that will do for holiday presents. 

Make vp Your Civss according to the terms published 
on the cover. Remember that the Lady's Book is the best 
work for ladies published in this country. Any person 
with a very little trouble can get up a club for the Book. 
We have frequently been so informed by ladies—the work 
is so popular. Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone. 

Marron HarLanp.—We take great pleasure in stating 
that this very celebrated authoress wil! contribute a novel 
for 1866, entitled ‘‘Rizpan’s Ipors’’—a most admirable 
production. We predict that this will be the most ac- 
ceptable novel of the season. 

Nor a Brrss.—We copy the following from the New- 
port News :— 

**When it is considered that in no instance has a bribe 
in the shape of a premium been offered, it shows that the 


@ Lady’s Book stands first in the heart of American ladies, 


who subseribe-for the sake of the work itself, and not for 
the premium. The illustrations this month are magnifi- 
cent, especially the double fashion-plates, which are con- 
tinued regardless of expense. No wonder Godey is the 
ladies’ favorite."’ 


CLUBBING with MaGazines.—We heve no club with 
auy Magazine or newspaper except Artiur’s Home Maga- 
zine, One copy of Godey’s Lady’s Book and one copy 
of Arthur will be sent one year on receipt of $4 50. 





A SpLenpip Enexavine.—Certainly the best and most 
appropriate plate that the late war has given occasion 
for, is the one that we are now noticing—* Woman's Mis- 
sion.’’ It is from a painting by Schussele, and engraved 
in mezzotint by A. B. Walter. Both painter and engraver 
have done their best, and the result isa perfect picture. 
In the foreground, in a tent, is a wounded soldier; by his 
side sits a lady, who has been reading to him, but is now 
engaged in conversation. He seems to be expressing his 
thanks. On a bed adjoining is another svidier, and ap 
attendant, who is presenting him a cup of tea. Along 
side of the first lady stands a woman with a basket on 
herarm. In the distance soldiers are seen bearing their 
wounded comrades in. There is a great deal of detail in 
the picture all well made out. Guns are standing about; 
a box is in one corner, on the lid of which is the direc- 
tion, ‘“Ladies Aid Association.’’ The ladies deserve such 
a picture as this to be addressed to them. Woman’s Mis- 
sion! What would we have done without their aid? A 
person some time since wrote to us for the names of some 
of the ladies who had been prominent in giving aid in the 
late war. We replied that we had not time to write down 
the names of half the ladies in the city. England had 
one Florence Nightingale, we have our thousands. The 
publisher of the picture is John Dainty, 15 South Sixth 
Street, and the price is only $2 50, for which sum Mr. D. 
will carefully mail it to any address. We say, unhesi- 
tatingly, that this is a picture that will please everybody. 





WE would respectfully suggest to writers to choose 
some other subjects for their stories than the war and hos- 
pitals. The public have had so many stories founded on 
these subjects, that it ie getting rather tired of them. 





Miss Lizzrz CuarE.—Lock box 175, Dayton, O., sent us 
a story called “‘ The Choice,’’ with a request for us to send 
her & copy when we published ii. When we do, we will 
send Miss Lizzie acopy. This attempt at imposition we 
detected, and inform the young lady (?) that the same 
story was published in the April number, 1860, of a Phila- 
delphia magazine, under the title of.“ How Godfrey Hor- 
ton Chose his Wife.”’ 

Tae New Faminy Game or “ Baziqve.’’—Samuel Hart 
& Co., of this city, furnish to the publica neat morocco 
ease containing four packs of cards, prepared expressly for 
this very entertaining family game. Each pack contains a 
patent game register and the regulations ; the whole being 
so neatly done up as to make a very pretty centre-table 
ornament There is no small party formed that Bazique is 
not introduced. It is lively and interesting. The price is 
$3 50, and if extra packs are wanting, 75 cents each. A 
contemporary says :— 

“Of all card games ever invented, this one is, perhaps, 
the most interesting, if it is not the most scientific. It is 
especially a card game for the family circle, and familiar 
gathering of friends; calling out at once the interest, 
skill, and social nature of the players. Asacard game 
among ladies, it has no rival in their admiration.”’ 


PostaL Money Orpers.—Apply to your postmaster for 
a postal money order. No more losses by mail. 


“The postal money order system just established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for any 
sum less than $1 nor more than $30. All persons who 
receive money orders are required to pay therefor the fol- 
lowing charges or fees, viz.: For an order for $1, or for 
any larger sum but not exceeding $10, the sum of 10 cents 
shall be charged and exacted by the postmaster giving 
such order: for an order of more than $10, and not ex- 
ceeding $20, the charge shall be 15 cents; and for every 
order exceeding $20 a fee of 20 cents shall be charged.”’ 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Tae notes of preparation for a brilliant season of Opera 
at the Academy are already sounding, but at this writing 
too little is known to speak definitely of what is in 
store. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for Novembe?.—A beauti- 
ful new Irish ballad, Shylie Bawn, by the author of Her 
Bright Smile and The Dearest Spot on Earth to Me, is 
given in this month’s number of the Monthly. It isa 
perfect gem. Also, Rosetta Polka Mazourka, by Croisez, 
which of itself would cost in the music stores more than 
the price of the number; and Babble Brook, an exquisite 
meludy by J. H. McNaughton, composed expressly for the 
Monthly. Excellence, variety, cheapness, and beauty, 
are the characteristics of our favorite periodical, and our 
very large subscription list may be attributed to the fact 
that the Monthly suits all tastes and all means. Now is 
the time to make up clubs for next year. We are offer- 
ing single subscriptions at $4 per annum, two copies for 
$7, and six copies, with a copy free to the getter up of the 
club, for $21, or a copy of the Monthly and one of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book for $6. These are our only rates for next 
year. Single numbers 40 cents; or four back numbers 
will be sent as samples for $1, with 12 cents added for 
postage. This is a special offer, and thousands are now 
availing themselves of it. Address all orders to J, Starr 
Holloway, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, 
Philadelphia. 

Bound Volumes of the Monthly.—Now ready, a few 
copies of the first, second, and third volumes for 7863, 
1864, and 1865, neatly bound. Price of each year’s vol- 
ume, $6 50, and sent free of postage. In extra binding, 
$10 and $12. Sold together or separately. 

New Sheet Music.—Wm. Jennings Demorest, the enter- 
prising publisher of New York, has recently issued several 
very superior compositions, to which we would ask the 
attention of our musical friends. First is the grand Indian 
March from Meyerbeer’s new Opera, L’Africaine, the pro- 
duction of which is to be the great musical event of the 
coming winter. Price of the March 40 cents. Next are 
the Festival March, by Fradel; and the Water Lily, a 
very fine Polka by Malling, each 30 cents. Love on the 
Brain, Kiss Me while I’m Sleeping, Everybody’s Love 
Song, The Cottage Round the Corner, The Whippoorwill 
Song, The Jubilee Prize Song, The Boys that Wear the 
Blue, and We Never can Forget It, or the Andersonville 
Prison Song, are all popular songs on the list of this flou- 


rishing house, each 30 cents. These, probably, form the: 


best selection, in the same number of pieces, recently pub- 
lished by any single house. With such composers to 
draw from as Millard, Henry-Tucker, Fradel, Konrad 
Treuer, and Harvey Dodworth, Mr. Demorest could hardly 
fail to make the sensation in musical circles which he is 
apparently doing. May he long furnish such music to 
the million! 

Favorite Songs and Ballads.—The following are new 
editions of the songs that are sung everywhere. Each 30 
cents. Her Bright Smile Haunts me Still. Dearest Spot 
on Earth. No Irish Need Apply. All Day Long, by the 
late 8. C. Foster. At the Gate. Battle Cry of Freedom. 
When this Cruel War is Over. Kingdom Coming. Still 
in my Dreams Thou ’rt Near. Oh, ye Tears, by Abt. For- 
get Thee, by Bale. Home of my Youth, by Glover. Oh, 
Say that You Ne’er will Forget Me. We Met and Talked 
of Other Days. Away with Your Love Talk. The Cap- 
tain with his Whiskers, Do They Think of Me at Home? 

Address all orders, as above, to 

J. Srarr Hotiowar. 
VOL, LX x1.—36 





I HAVE carefully examined the Lady’s Book for some 
time, and I find it to be the true friend of women. You 
have my thanks, as well as those of thousands of others 
whom you have blessed and benefited. A. F., Oregon. 

Your Magazine has become an indispensable Book. I 
have taken it for two years, and had I known of its un- 
bounded merit, would have taken it years ayo. 

M.C., N. Y. 

I woutp the list was longer; but these are hard times 
in Mo., and all cannot seud who wish success to your 
noble efforts to make our Book a blessing to the home 
hearth. Maus. L. M. W., Mo. 

I HAVE been a reader of your excellent Lady’s Book 
for some time, and expect to continue taking it. Itis just 
the Book for a lady—instructive, amusing, and useful. 

Mrs. E. B. G., Mo, 


You will see by the above names that your worthy maga- 
zine is prized by the gentlemen as well as the ladies. It 
is not uncommon, on entering the lowly miner's cabin, to 
meet a familiar fashion-plate, or steel envraving from the 
mayazine, pasted on the wall, J. 5. T., Jamestown, 

Gopry, Godey! what would we do without Godey? 
I think it has prolonged my mother’s life. My children— 
a daughter 18 years old, and one 16—equally with myse!f 
look for the advent of Godey. God biess you, my deur 
sir. In this out-of-the-way place we can make up as fin 
dishes from your receipts as you can in large cities. A 
neighbor who knew I was writing, said: ‘“*Tell Godey [ 
have taken his Book for three years, and feel as if I could 
not do without it.” Mas. A. 8., Jowa, 


We thought the following was a joke, until we had it 
confirmed from other sources :— 


PainteD ANGELS AT SARATOGA.—A newspaper corre- 
spondent has had his feelings terribly shocked at Saratoga 
Springs, and thus explains the cause:— 

For one whole week my most ardent sympathies were 
excited at the sickly, languid appearance of a young lady 
who had a seat directly opposite me every day at the din- 
ner table; her form was emaciated, her skin perfectly 
transparent, and a death-like hue seemed to pervade the 
whole atmosphere about her; the eye shone with unn:- 
tural brilliancy, and under them was perceptible the inu- 
evitable blue-black coloring—the tell-tales of a debauchev. 
I longed for an introduction, that I might recommend the 
application of fresh oysters or a blood-sucker: but failin z 
of an opportunity to secure this privilege, f besought « 
lady friend to suggest these applications. ‘ La me,”’ she 
exclaimed, in utter amazement, ‘‘ why, how verdant you 
are; don’t you know that the lady paints her lower eye- 
lids?"’ It was indeed too true, as I have since ascertained 
positively. She for whom my whole soul has yearned iu 
sympathy for a week, was daubed all over with paint, 
and most shockiugly disfigured herself to gratify a pru- 
rient taste to be in the extreme of fashion. Looking 
around me at the dinner-table to-day I saw no less than 
six ladies disfigured by a daub of blue-black paint on the 
lower eyelids. The next fashion possibly may require 
ladies to wear rings in their noses, It is bad enought» 
wear paste diamonds and pinchbeck jewelry; but whea 
earth’s angels begin to paint about the eyes, wear false 
basts, and false hair in a bag behind their heads, to what 
extremes may we not expect the dear creatures to go! 


We have heard the same report from Newport. The 
ladies paint under their eyelids to give a more brilliant 
effect to the eye. What is republican America coming 
to? These places—Saratoga aud Newport—are the Sodom 
and Gomorrah of our Union. 


CurnprRen’s Jokes.—Why is it that all so-called chil- 
dren’s witticisms should be upon sacred subjects? We 
receive a large number, but cannot publish them on that 
account. Do children never make jokes except upon 
sacred subjects? Taking the name of Godin vain? We 
do ask most respectfully that such things may not be sent 
to us. 


AGRICULTURAL Premiums.—We believe that the Lady's 
Book is the only magazine used for a prqmium at agricul- 
tural fairs. 


Spectmen NumBers.—We will send a specimen namber 
on receipt of 25 cents. 





GODEY’s LADY’S BOOK AND MAGAZINE. 





BoTreRFiies.—Those most volatile and unreliable of 
insects, have at last found a permanent ‘local habita- 
tion.”’ Folding their brilliant wings, they have settled 
down contentedly upon the collars of our city beaux, and 
figure in such varied and gorgeous hues, that whether the 
beaux human or bows butterfly are most to be admired, 
is an open question. Of course, like every other pretty 
fashion, this one hasits exaggerations, and from the sinall 
tusteful little ties, the insects are “‘ spreading’’ themselves 
till shirt fronts will soon sink into invisibility. One 
which figured at Cape May last August was of white silk, 
with rows of braid of eleven different colors, the whole 
measuring nine inches from the tip of one wing to the tip 
of the other. We saw another of yellow silk with rows 
of red and greea, a third of scarlet and white stripes with 
a shield of star-dotted blue for the centre—a patriotic but- 
terfly. Talking of butterflies, a lady, just returned from 
a visit to New England, related to us the following inci- 
dent, which occurred on Boston Commoa on the 4th of 
July :— 


“Tt is customary upon that anniversary to play upon“ 


the Common the national airs of each country, the brass 
band being upon a raised platform, encircled by flagstaffs, 
As each air is commenced, the flag of the nation which it 
represents is run out upon a pole, until the whole plat- 
f rim is surrounded by the varied bunting. The final air 
is always the Star Spangled Banner, when the stars and 
stripes are flung to the breeze far above the musicians’ 
heads. 

Upon the last Fourth, before the American flag was 
raised, the musicians rose, and standing, performed the 
President’s Dirge, while a mourning-bound flag was 
tlowly raised to half-mast. During this time, when all 
the crowd of spectators paid silent reverence to the memory 
« {the great dead, a large and very beautiful butterfly (the 
Greek emblem of the soul or immortality) hovered over 
the crape-bound flag, until the last note died away, when 
the beautiful visitant soared out of sight. 


Tue last ‘‘gal’’ story that has reached our ears comes 
from the “ best authority,’’ and is as follows :— 


**Catharine,"’ said the lady of the house, coming into 
the kitchen with aa armful of white clothes fresh from the 
ironing board, “ why are the shirts and fine white skirts 
done up in flour starch, all in lumps, too?”’ 

“There wasn’t enough of the silver gloss.’’ 

“I gave you plenty, but you have not used any; all 
the white Garibaldis are done up in flour.’’ 

“*T used up all the other.’ 

* But how? There is none in anything.” 

“ Well, if you must know, J had two lawn dresses and 
three white skirts in the wash!” 


Take Yocr own Paper.—Let us still try to impress 
this upon our subscribers. Take your own paper before 
subscribing to any other; it is a duty you owe, and one 
you ought not to neglect. If you want the Lady’s Book 
also, take that in a club with your own paper. 





A LADY writes us as follows:— 


“We wish you well, and hope you will live forever; 
for we believe there never was but one Godey, and we 
ean never do without the Book. We have wondered 
whether you had a son that would succeed you if in old 
age you had to give it up? A.’ 

We are very much obliged for the compliment, and in 
auswer say: Yes, we have three of them. 

Freiaut on Lerrers AND Premium on Drarts.—We 
want our subscribers distinctly to understand, that when 
they send their letters by express company they must 
pay the freight. We advise our subscribers to remit by 
mail a post-office order or a draft payable to the order of 
L. A. Godey. Should either be lost, it can be renewed 
without loss to the sender. 





SOME HINTS. 


In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail to 
indorse it; ora Post-office order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss to 
her signature, that we may know how to address a 


That is suffi- 


reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If yor want your book sent to another post-office, state 
to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not received, 
write at once for it; don’t wait until the end of the 
year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address ‘‘ Fash- 
ion Editress, care L. A. Godey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, we 
pay it over to the publisher, and there our responsibility 
ceases. 

We can always supply back numbers. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of the 
year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own signa- 
ture be written so that they can be easily made out. 

The postage on the Lady’s Book is 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the office where it is received. 


A Dotirv. Daventer.—The father of Mrs. Siddons had 
always forbidden her to marry an actor, and of course 
she chose a member of the old gentleman’s company, 
whom she secretly wedded. When Roger Kemble heard 
of it he was furious. ‘* Havel not,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ dared 
you to marry a player?’’ The lady replied, with down- 
cast eyes, that she had not disobeyed. ‘‘ What, madam! 
have you not allied yourself to about the worst performer 
in my company?’’ ‘ Exactly so,’’ murmured the timid 
bride; “* nobody can call him an actor.”’ 





A CORRESPONDENT says, in reference to ink, that there is 
a powder called “The Soldier’s Friend,” which is an ad- 
mirable article. She says: “It can be had anywhere.” 
We have never heard of it. 

Dear Gopry: For the benefit of yourself and sub- 
scribers—in compliance with a request in July number— 
I send a receipt for making Black ink, one that 1 can rp- 
commend as good and cheap. C. C. 

American Writing Fluid. 

To one quart of soft water and quarter of an onnce of 
logwood, add twelve grains bicarbonate of potash, four 
grains Prussiate of potash, twelve grains gum Arabic.— 
Boil two minutes. 

ANoTHER RECEIPT :— 

Black Ink. 


Dissolve ten ounces of extract of logwood in ten gallons 
of soft hot water, one and a quarter ounce of bichromate 
of potash, half an ounce of Prussiate of potash. Shake 
often for a day ortwo after it is bottled, and it is fit for use. 

I send it as I have it; but one-tenth of the above is all 
I make at once. Yours, truly, Mas. M. M. E. 


Ovr Superior Nespies.—We have made arrangements 
by which wé can continue to furnish the ladies’ favorite 
needles for 40 cents per 100 and a 3 cent stamp to pay re- 
turn postage. This is much cheaper than they can be 
purchased elsewhere, and the needles are of a much finer 
quality. The demand is so great for them that it is the 
business of one person in our office to attend to the orders. 
We resume again at little profit to ourselves, but we are 
anxious that our subscribers should be supplied with a 
superior article. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT 


FAIRY TALE TABLEAUX. 
TABLEAUX FROM “‘ BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.”” 


Scene I. Represents the father of Beauty starting upon 
his journey. The scene is the kitchen of a farm- house. 
In the centre of the stave stands the old merchant, dressed 
for travel, and embracing Beauty. Beauty wears a plain, 
poor dress, very neat, and has a sweet, fair face. The 
sisters stand right of background, dressed in old shabby 
finery. One is looking delighted, as if anticipating the 
wealth she hopes for, the other curls her lip scornfully, 
looking at her father embracing Beauty. 

Scene Il. Represents the merchant taking the rose. As 
a garden scene is difficult to arrange, a flower-stand 
placed in a room will do as well. In the centre of the 
room stands a table spread for supper. The flower-stand 
is right of foreground, and upon it are pots of roses in 
bloom. In the centre of foreground the merchant is kneel- 
ing, his hands clasped and raised up, imploring pity. In 
his grasp is a large red rose. Standing before the mer- 
chant (both have profile to audience) is the Beast. The 
boy who takes this part must wear a complete bear’s skin 
(a suit can easily be hired at a costumer’s, or it may be 
made of shag cloth, the head composed of paste-board, 
covered with shag cloth, with a huge red mouth, long 
tongue, and large glass eyes), and carry an immense 
club. He is raising his club with both hands over the 
kneeling merchaut. 

Scene UI. Represents Beauty and the Beast at supper. 
The scene is the same as scene second. At the table are 
seated Beauty and the Beast, opposite each other, and pro- 
file to audience. Beanty is dressed in a magnificent even- 
ing costume, with jewels and flowers. The Beast is offer- 
ing hera dish, which she waves away with one hand. 

Scene IV. Represents Beauty’s vision. The room is the 
same as in Scenes 2d gnd 3d, the background being con- 
ccaled by acurtain. In the foreground stands the Beast, 
pointing tothe curtain. Beauty seated left of foreground 
luoks at the curtain. Slowly, to music, the curtain is 
raised. Behind it is seen a sofa upon which lies the mer- 
chant, his eyes closed, as ifdying. Beside him kneels one 
of the sisters, and behind the sofa facing audience, the 
other sisters stand up ; one brother stands beside her, hold- 
ing her as she is weeping ou his breast ; the other two bro- 
thers stand at foot of sofa looking at the merchant. 

Scene V. Represents the return of Beauty to the Beast. 
The scene is the same as 2d and 3d, the curtain being re- 
moved. In the centre of the stage the Beast lies on the 
ground asif dying. Behind him, kneeling, facing audi- 
ence, is Beauty, bending weeping over him. Drop the 
curtain to raise it instantly again, for 

Scene VI. Representing the transformation. Have ready 
the boy who takes the part of the Prince, a handsome lad 
in a rich dress. Beauty stands centre of stage, while at 
her feet kneels the Prince. Beside them on the ground 
lies a bear-skin. If the curtain is raised quickly, the 
change of performers and position being made rapidly, the 
effect of these tableaux is very striking. 


TABLEAUX FROM “‘ BLUE-BEARD.”’ 


Scene I. Represents the marriage of Blue-beard. The 
seene is a parlor, decorated with white and flowers. In 
centre of back ground isa large arch of flowers. Under 
this arch, facing audience stands the priest, in a long, full 
white robe. He holds an open book in his hands, The 
bride wears full white Turkish trousers, a tunic of rich 
silk, a sash, and a long white veil which covers her from 
head to foot. The bridegroom wears a robe of rich crim- 
son silk, yellow trousers, and a profusion of blue worsted 
curls and long blue beard. The bride and groom stand, 
profile to audience, in front of the priest. Their hands afe 
clasped. Behind the bride stands sister Anne, the mother, 
and two brothers, the latter dressed as Turkish soldiers, 
(A Zouave dress would havea fine effect). Grouped at the 
sides of the room have as many guests as your wardrobe 
of oriental dresses will permit.* 

Scenell Represents the wife of Blue-beard entering 
the fatal closet. In the centre of background must bea 
door, which she is just entering. With pallid face, and 
raised hands she stands in an attitude of horror, looking 
before her. At her feet, in a pool of blood (crimson flan- 
nel), lies a small key. In the foreground, stretched out 








* Modern costumes will do as well for this fairy tale, 
as the ones described, but oriental dresses are always 
very effective, and we ail know that Blue-beard was a 
perfect Turk.” 





stiffly, lie the five murdered wives, three on one side, two 
on the other. They wear long white robes, covering their 
feet, and have well-floured faces. Their garments are 
stained with blood, and are open at the throat to show a 
long gash at the neck. The scene should be in a ghastly, 
half light, but the wife of Blue-beard carries a lamp raised 
above lier head, which shines upon her. This lamp 
should have a shade that throws the glare full upon her 
figure, leaving the foreground darkened. 

Scene III. Represents the attempt to clean the key. A 
table stands in the centre of stage, upon whichis a vesse! 
of water. Behind the table, facing audience, is the wift 4 
of Blue-beard, rubbing the little key. She looks worried. 
and terrified. Sister Anne stands beside her, listening to 
the tale the wife is telling her; her face expresses horror 
and surprise. 

Scene IV. Represents the threatened death of the poor 
wife. She stands centre of stage, leaning toward the door, 
as if answering her husband’s angry call. Her hair is 
unbound and falling over her shoulders, her face pale aud 
terrified. From the window sister Anne is leaning, look- 
ing out, her hand raised as if to screen the sun from her 
eyes. 

Scene V. Represents the death of Blue-beard. The wife 
kneels centre of stage, her hands raised and clasped to- 
gether, her face expressing terror and her attitude as if 
asking mercy. Blue-beard, one hand grasping a cime- 
ter, the other the unbound hair of his wife, is just reeling 
back from the death blow. Standing beside him is one 
brother, whose sword is buried in Blue-beard’s garments, 
as if it pierced his heart. He appears to have just made 
the thrust. Entering the door is the second brother, with 
drawn sword, and angry face. Sister Aune stands near 
the wife, her hands extended to raise her from her kneel- 
ing position, This scene is much more effective if part 
of the background is curtained off with several thick- 
nesses of blue gauze, behind which stand grouped the 
five murdered wives, with white faces and bloody gar- 
ments, 


WE give place to the following with pleasure, and com- 
mend it to the attention of writers in general. We have 
frequently altered the names in stories, finding them, in 
some instances, perfectly ridiculous. 

Mr. Gopey. Dear Sir: If the query be deemed worthy 
a satisfactory reply, pray explain why your heroes and 
heroines, who ‘act their parts’’ in the life dramas of your 
Book, are, with some few exceptions, such as Marion 
Harland s productions, almost invariably endowed with 
such remarkably euphonious and elegant titles? Does the 
use of such plain mattertof-fact, yet withal numerous 
names, as Susan, Betsy, Nancy, Jacob, Jonas, and tho 
like, prove stumbling-blocks to the efforts of the imagina- 
tion to ‘* escape from stern reality and glide where’er wild 
fancy marks her fairy way unlimited?’’ Most certainly, 
Grace, Fannie, Nettie, Clarence, and Gerald, are much to 
be preferred. But does romance attach itself exclusively 
to the refined and beautiful? Are not finer sentiments 
and warmer, truer hearts oftener discovered within pos- 
sessors of a plain commonplace title, than in one who 
glories in a more pleasant-sounding one? 

Respectfully, CARRIE. 
What matchless beauty lingers on every glossy wave 
and riplet of her lovely hair. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR 
CRIMPERS, 


For trimping and waving 
ladies’ hair. No heat used 
and no injury to the hair. 

They are put up in beau- 
tifully lithographed boxes 
containing one set (1 doz.) 
assorted lengths, with full 
directions for use accom- 
panying each box. 

No lady’s toilet is com- 
plete without them. For 
sale throughout the country. Retailers will be supplied 
by any first-class Jobber of Notions in New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Boston. Manufactured only by E. Ivins, S.xth 
Street and Columbia Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Tue following description, although costly, may yet 
give some hints to those about furnishing a house or 
room :— 


“The house is furnished entirely in the Renaissance 
style. I have only time now to give you somé idea of 
the drawing-room. The floor is of inlaid wood, upon 
which a ye rey carpet, with border, is spread, leaving 
a portion of the par; visible around the sides. The 
curtains are compo: of tapis d’ Aubuisson, a most beau- 
tiful texture, and the coloring exquisite from the subdued 
nature of the shades, and the combination of tints. It is 
an expensive style cf furnishing, as you may suppose; 
but, once bought, these carpets and curtains will last two 
or three generations. The chairs and tables in this room 
are entirely of dark oak, the carving of which is admir- 
able. There was a writing-table which struck me very 
much. It contained a clock of blue enamel, with gold 
figures and hands; the back of the table supported the 
armorial! bearing of the family elaborately carved in oak. 
The frames of the pier glasses have also wood carving ; 
but I should observe that there was no glass over the fire- 
place. The mantel-piece was of carved oak, in the form 
of a Gothic arch, and consequently there was no shelf 
whatever. On either side, two massive brackets sup- 
ported each a candelabra of exquisite work. On one of 
the tables I noticed a beautiful Venetian mirror; they are 
very fashionable just now; they are mostly oval in form, 
and are framed in glass bails or cut crystals. The chanu- 
deliers were of colored Venetian glass—really old, and 
hardly procurable; all the ornaments in the room were 
in keeping with the Renaissance style, many of them 
relics of historical interest and of great value. The wails 
of this apartment were hung with gilt leather, brought, I 
understand, from Germany, where it had done duty in a 
chapel. I confess to having quite a passion for this style 
of furnishing, and I think this house perfectly unique.” 


Godey’s Lady’s Book continues to head the list of fash- 
jonable magazines, and is an indispensable adjunct to 
every household.— Waynesville Gazette, 


Querizs.—Why are pretty girls like oatmeal cakes? 
Because they give the heartburn.—Why do the recrimi- 
nations of married couples resemble the sound of waves on 
theshore? Because they are murmurs of the tied.—Why is 
playing chess a mure exemplary occupation than playing 
cards? Because you play at chess with two bishops, and 
at cards with four knaves.—What commodity is always 
afforded at cost? The law.—In what circumstances is a 
woman that wears stays? Straitened circumstances.— 
What is a moral instrument? An upright piano. 

Godey’s is unquestionably the finest specimen of a 
Lady’s Book published in this or avy other country. It 
is known wherever the mark of civilization extends, hav- 
ing floated on the topmost wave of popular favor for the 
past fifteen years.—Mt. Clemens Monitor. 


Mowopoty.—From an English paper we clip the follow- 
ing, which we give our readers that they may appreciate 
the blessings of a “‘free country.’ Just fancy the “ Ex- 
ecutive” attempting to limit the crinoline, and confining 
its use to the White House. The Court Journal says:— 

“The Queen of Madagascar has solemnly patronized 
crinoline, but with what would be considered by many 
to be the proof of her beinga most enlightened sovereign, 


she has prohibited the use of it to any one else except the 
Princesses Royal and the wife of the prime minister.” 


We wish her Majesty joy of her monopoly. 





One single number of the Lady’s Book is worth a year’s 
subseription.— Register, Rulo City. 


We have seen the following treatment of a balky horse 
successful in many instanees :— 


“To start a balky horse don’t beat him unmercifully 
with a draypin, but fill his mouth with dirt or gravel 
from the road-side, and he’ll go. Now, don’t laugh at 
this, but try it. Our informant says: ‘The plain philo- 
sophy of the thing is, it gives him something else to think 
about. We have seen it tried a hundred times, and it has 
never failed.’ ” 





An Enauisn Syos:—“ Last week the Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham was summoned to the Wandsworth P.- 
lice Court, by the London and Southwestern Railway 
Company, for that he did, on the 7th of June, unlawfully 
smoke certain tobacco—to wit, ‘a cigar,’ in the Vauxhall 
Railway station. Instead of appearing, the noble Earl 
addressed to the company the following letter: ‘32 Albe- 
marle Street, June 28, 1865. Sir: I demand the instant 
dismissal of the station-master, named Atter, at your 
Vauxhall station, who has had the effrontery to apply for 
a summons (involving a breach of privilege) against me 
at the Wandsworth Bench for what he has the impudence 
to term smoking contrary to your by-laws. I beg you to 
observe that this piece of impudence involves a breach of 
the privileges of the House of Lords, and that you, the 
chairman of the company, shall be held responsible for 
it.—WINCHILSEA AND Notrineuam.’ The company’s law 
clerk, Mr. Crombie, said the Earl was as liable to be sum- 
moned as any other individual in the realm, and applied 
for a second summons, and for it to be marked ‘ peremp- 
tory.’ A second summons was granted. In a letter to 
one of the daily papers Lord Winchilsea says he was pre- 
vented from attending to the summons by being out of 
town, and arriving (by railway) an hour late.’’ 

We are happy to state that the Earl of Winchilsea and 
Nottingham had to pay the fine. He did not understand 
the English laws, of which he is one of the hereditary 
makers. 

“THERE is one thing about Godey—we never hear it 
mentioned but with respect.’? The La Port Democrat 
said this, and we want nothing better said of us. 


Now Ready. 

THE PRAISE OF ZION.—A new collection of Music for 
Singing Schouls, Choirs, Musical Societies and Conven- 
tions, and the Home Circle; containing a system of Mu- 
sical Notation, a variety of Exercises, Songs, Gleas, etc., 
for School and Choir practice: aN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION 
or TuNEs OF ALL Metres, with a large assortment of Sen- 
tences, Anthems, and Chants. By Soton WILDER and 
Freperic 8. DAVENPORT. 

The publishers call attention to this new work with 
much confidence that it will prove one of the most attrac- 
tive and practically useful works of its class given to the 
public in many years. Its contents are characterized by 
freshness, variety, real merit, and adaptedness to popu- 
lar use. They are derived from many eminent sources, 
American and foreign. The best old tunes are included, 
with a rich collection of new music. Sent free by mail 
for the price, $1 50. 

Catalogues of our musica! publications, including the 
popular works of Lowell Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, Geo. 
F, Root, and many others, free to any address. All our 
publications are sold in Boston, at our prices, by Mason & 
HAMLIN. MASON BROTHERS, 

596 Broadway, New York. 


FRECKLES, TAN, AND PIMPLES. 


“Beavuty,”’ says the modern proverb, ‘‘is buat skin 
ddep,”’ and there is much truth in the assertion: for let 
any individual—male or female—be soever perfect in fea- 
tures or figure, if the complexion is marred by Freckles, 
Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or eruptions of any kind, the 
charm of beauty is gone. A soft, smooth, transparent 
skin is what all are desirous of possessing, and by the use 
of “‘Upnam’s Freckle, Tdn, and Pimple Banisher’’ the 
desired boon is obtained. 

Beware oi spurious Soaps and Lotions. If you wish a 
clear, healthful, and beautiful complexion, ask or send for 
Upnam’s “‘ Freckle, Tan, and Pimple Banisher,”’ and take 


no other. Mailed to any address for 75 cents, by S. C. 


UpHam, 25 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
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NEW AND BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERY. 


Tue growing appreciation of elegant embroidery as a 
* means of beautifying and enriching garments and fabrics 
is an evidence of increasing refinement in taste, which all 
lovers of the natural, as developed in the artistic, must 
rejoice to see. Nota little of this interest and apprecia- 
tion is owing to the new methods of accomplishing the 
work, rendering it infinitely more effective, as well as 
greatly abridging the tediousness of the process, A few 
years ago embroidery was never seen excepting upon a 
few articles of clothing, or househol* adornment, belong- 
ing to the very wealthy. Ladies could not even afford to 
have it done, so costly was it, on account of the length of 
time consumed in its production. What their own indus- 
try and skill could not achieve, in the art of ornamental 
needle-work, they were obliged to do without; but so 
highly prized were the comparatively crude results of the 
fair and dainty fingers, that the most valued gifta lady 
could bestow on her lover was a scarf embroidered with 
her own hands. Could the bright eyes that grew dim 
during the months, and even years, that were frequently 
occupied in weaving solemnly grotesque roses and most 
alarming leaves on silk and wool, have seen the brilliant 
and graceful shapes which grow into life with the ra- 
pidity of thought in these latter days, throagh the instru- 
mentality of the Grover & BAker Sewine Macuine, they 
would have looked with (Jisgust upon what had been 
before such a source of satisfaction, and believed that the 
magic of the past had been transferred to the future, and, 
instead of the lamp of Aladdin, found its home in the 
modern sewing machine. 

The facility with which the most difficult and elaborate 
patterns are executed by this machine, added to the ex- 
quisite beauty of the workmanship, has made it the most 
fashionable of decorations, not only for children’s gar- 
ments and morning wrappers, but for dresses of rich ma- 
terial and the finest of carriage and opera cloaks. The 
carriage rug of the Brincess of Wales, displayed every 
day in her rides in Hyde Park, is embroidered in white 
silk, in the Grover & Baker stitch, which, according to 
the Queen and other English fashion journals, is exciting 
afurore abroad. A great advantage in embroidery is the 
union of strength and elasticity, for which the sewing of 
the Grover & Baker machine has always been famous, and 
which renders it smooth, even, and perfect, without irre- 
gularity or liability to rip. Altogether, the Grover & 
Baker embroidery promises to take a distinguished place 
in ornamental workmanship abroad as well as at home, 
and must greatly add to the esteem in which this favorite 
machine has always been held. 

THE MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGAN. —With 
your eyes shut, you cannot distinguish its sound from 
that of the pipe organ itself; and the advantages that 
commend it are: its price—for it can be had for one, two, 
three, or four hundred dollars, according to the size you 
wish ; it takes up very little room, and may stand in any 
part of the church; it is not affected by heat or cold, or 
any change of temperature ; it remains for a long period 
in good tune; and lastly, it can be sent by express or 
otherwise any distance with safety. It is admirably 
adapted to the performance of sacred music, psalm tunes, 
anthems, chants, etc., and any one who can play on the 
piano can readily master the Cabinet Organ. Itisa grand 
accompaniment when the congregation sing, and is just 
the instrument that ought to be used in all churches where 
the people all wish to have the privilege of bearing a part 
dn the praise.—New York Observer. 
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THE MAGIC RUFFLE COMPANY 


Begs leave to call attention éo the accompanying Trade- 
Mark, to be found on each box and each piece of GenuIve 
Magic Rurrye. All Ruffles, of 
whatever name, not having this 
Trade-Mark, are worth less iimi- 
tations and infringements on 
the Company’s Patents. Tre 
Genuine Maeic Rvurres are 
put up fall six yards in each 
piece, and twelve pieces ia 
each box. They are carefully 
made, are of the best material, 
give perfect satisfaction in use, and are sold as low as 
goods of such quality can be afforded. For sale by the 
principal jobbers and retailers throughout the United 
States. Manufactured only by THe Magic Rurrie Com- 
PANY, No. 95 Chambers Street, New York City. 


sUvK 


TRADE 





Patent. 





THE AMERICAN ORGAN.—We are glad to learn that 
our best teachers of the piano-forte are instructing their 
pupils in church music, by teaching thorough base and 
giving lessonsin harmony. The piano-forte is not the 
only musical accomplishment; and in these days, when 
so much attention is given to church music, every piano- 
forte player should be able to execute harmony. 

Many of our citizens who have a true appreciation of 
music are placing in their parlors, not only a first class 
piano, but one of the Messrs. Smith’s American Organs, 
thus furnishing an accompaniment for church music. We 
earnestly ask our readers who have not become familiar 
with this instrument, to make its acquaintance at once 
The depth, richness, and sweetness of its tone, its tremolo 
(an attachment which no other maker has used), its full 
and perfect swell, surpassing any other of which we have 
any knowledge, and its compact and tasteful case, make it 
a most desirable instrument for any parlor.—Boston Post. 

New York City Warerooms, 748 Broadway, Siberia 
Ott, Wholesale Agent. To whom all orders should be 
addressed. 


“THe Hrman Face Divine.’’—What of the Features ? 
A long Nose, a short Nose, a blunt Nose, ora sharp Nose ; 
what does it indicate? Blue Eyes, Gray Eyes, Black 
Eyes; Auburn Hair, Brown Hair, Black Hair, Red Hair, 
Cheeks, Chins, Lips, with dimples in them; what do 
they signify? See the ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, published by Messrs. FowLer & WELLS, 389 
Broadway, New York. Only 20 cents a number, or $24 
year, sent by first post. 


SKELETON LEAVES AND PHANTOM FLOWERS. 


**It is printed on elegant paper, with carefully executed 
engravings, and typographical execution of great beauty. 
This treatise gives full and careful instruction in the art 
of skeletonizing leaves, commencing with the proper 
selection of varieties, and following up with the various 
processes of preparation to the phantom bouquet. There 
is an endless source cf amusement and .nstruction pro- 
vided here, which must be fascinating to all who pursue 
it. This book, and its companion, Wax-Flowers, issued 
in the same style by the same publishers, give a fund of 
information, which, if followed, will largely increase 
botanical knowledge. We commend it to our readers.’’ 
—Horticulturist. 

Also teaches how to preserve natural flowers in all 
their fresh beauty. Price, $2. Published by J. E. Ti:ton 
& Co., Boston, who will send it post-paid. 
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The Greatest Novelty of the Age! 





THE POCKET SEWING MACHINE, specially adapted 
for Quittine, Emproiperina, and Brarine. Easily used 
—being held in the hand, and traverses the material to be 
quilted or embroidered ; works with great rapidity, and 
gives entire satisfaction. Follows any design stamped on 
the cloth, Sent by mail to any part offthe United States. 
State rights for sale. 

Address, A. 8. Gincnrist, Secretary Pocket Sewing Ma- 
chine Company, 17 Wall Street, New York. 

Polished Steel Machine, $5. 

Heavy Plated (silver) Machine, $8. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-oflice stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 

Mrs. M. P. T.—Sent patterns August 23d. 

Mrs. E. H.—Sent articles by Wells, Fargo, & Co.’s ex- 
press 25th, 

Mrs. J. P. H.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs, M, A. K.—Sent zephyr 25th. 

Mrs, 8. G.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

Miss 0. 8.—Sent pattern 25th. 

Mrs. F. P. J.—Sent pattern 25th. 

A. M.—Sent India-rubber gloves 25th. 

C. W. 8.—Sent India-rubber gloves 25th. 

Mrs, M. C. F.—Sent charms—Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
28th. 

A. A.—Sent hair jewelry 28th. 

Mrs. J. P.—Sent pattern 28th. 

Miss B. H.—Sent patterns 2Sth. 

Miss L. M. K.—Sent zephyr sack 30th. 

Mrs. M. J. 8.—Sent patterus September Is* 

H. M. G.—Sent cards Ist. 

8. M. S.—Sent box by Adams’s express Ist. 

Mrs. W. B. M.—Sent patterns Ist. 

M. 8. M.—Sent patterns and needles Ist. 

Miss A. M. B.—Sent crimpers 4th. 

Miss M. K. McR.—Sent cripers 4th. 

M. A. B.—Sent Grecian curls by express 4th. 

Miss 8. F. C.—Sent patterns 6th. 

L. M. P.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. E. C. O.—Sent patterns 6th. 

Mrs. H. B, C.—Sent belt 8th. 

Miss A. R. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Sth. 

Mrs. A. M. D.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Miss E. A. B.—Sent lead comb 8th. 

Miss L. C. §.—Sent lead comb 8th. 





| 
| 





Mrs. F, W.—Sent curling-tongs and fluting machine by 
Adams’s express 13th. 

Mrs, E. M. B.—Sent rubber watch-chain 14th. 

Mrs. G. W.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. A. P.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Miss L. B.—Sent pattern 14th, 

Mrs. A, B.—Sent pattern by Adam’s express 14th. 

T. E. C.—Sent ring 15th, 

Mrs. A. P, T.—Sent hair jewelry 15th. 

Mrs, M. B, L.—Sent hair crimpers 15th. 

A Young School Teacher.—We can give you no bet 
advice than to persevere. 

8. L. B.—We decline giving the name of the au; or 
without her consent. 

A Reader and Subseriber.—We don’t know any otu 
method than that given in the receipt books. 

Scrap-Book Pictures.—We have received several plaus 
for doing up engravings for preservation, but none differ- 
ing from those we have published. One of them was from 
New Orleans. 

Minnie.—Say that you are obliged to him. 

Z. A. R.—We have not. We published in one of the 
numbers of this year explanations such as you require. 

M. A. H.—Of Mde. Demorest, N. ¥. Price $i. 

Miss M. A. H., Washington, D. C.—We cannot see why 
we should comply with your request. 
of ours. 


It is no business 


Myrtle.—We .cannot furnish the volumes complete ; 
have only a few numbers of each. 

Inquirer.—Apply to Mr. Vassar, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs, C. B. or Mrs. Dr. C. B. ; either way would be proper. 

L. K. 8.—Yes, we are tired. But more mortified that 
you should ask so many questions and not pay the post- 
age on your letter, 10 cents. 

Mrs. R. A. C.—In what numbev, and on what page did 
you see those hair-pins mentioned ? 


Fis hiois, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 








Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the eharge 
of a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, jew- 
elry, envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, 
mantillas, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste ; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest in 
this department, and knows nothing of ‘the transactions ; 
and whether the person sending the order is or is not # 
subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the Fashion Editor does 
not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, eee ye and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co., or Curwen Stoddart & Brother; 
dry goods of any kind from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., 
New York; lingerie and lace from G. W. Vogel's, 1016 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most 
celebratad establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final, 
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shine by DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR alsv appea in he same styles, also of a bright ground 
NOVEMBER. speckled wit} ti oblong specks of black. More expen- 
‘nip. 1.~Sidibdiide dell the o young May. Dvens tat sive poplins hs the figures embroidered ; thene, with 
sock of violet poplin, ornamented by thick silk cord, the sages pl ds of pa most charming combinsitens, 
arranged on the edge of the skirt and up each breadih perky ON pena Ths totter ennpactionianty 
h. The sack is loose in front, and cut into the figure in the All plain good®-are > au Denied: cdi thee ahem 
back. It is trimmed with cord to match the skirt, White which we supposed had attained surtiatien lest year ao 
lt hat, trimmed with veivet ribbon and feathers match- eile, nae: uth Mie atin E 
@ 4% the dress in shade. Linen collar and sleeves, Gloves Sinn nemettinlie f black ¢ do with a 
eee hat p: as are of black grounds with very »*de 
10 bet tg. 2.—A golden brown striped silk dress, trimmed cross-bars of Mage ita, bine, green, purple, or gold. 
w. bias pieces of plain silk arranged ina square pattern —. ores rv a ae sane 
) au; ur ana tnished with large velvet buttons, Black velvet out for skating skits; it issoft and thick, two yards wide, 
’ /4t, ornamented with bretelles and sash ends, trimmed arta gray renee puns puree , 
y otu 4 gimp and bugles. The hair is rolled a la Pompr- The morning robes lately imported are exceedingly rich 
7 ovr in front, and arranged in acoil at the back. The - 0s ave Sy AB PE aan mogetin, ——_ 
Ll plaus jalilin cansiats atten ota ef uehiion teows veteul, groande, with the most gorgeous Persian bordering. The 
e differ- Fig. 8.—Dress of blue reps, trimmed with silk aud tas- principal novelty about them is, that the waists are to be 
as from ait ato bidaet Mita. The Se cd 6 ae cll cial of black trimmed with bordering matching the skirt. 
velvet, trimmed with a bright-colored velvet ribbon and iP REWER nie ant Of Tight Gece ee: aueneey 
deap fringe. The hair ie dressed with small curls over qa Saep of black, or of a darker shade than the greend. 
> of the is ieee. So fine, however, are the bars, as scarcely to be distin- 
juire. Fig. 4.—Dress and sack of gray linscy, trimmed with guishable ata chant distance, but, as it were, veiling the 
quillings and bands of green velvet. The sack skirt is HEN Gah, Geng So gate oak een ey 
wanted turned back with revers of green silk. The green belt is my : , 
Rees fastened in front with a pearl buckle. Hat of gray felt, papaaca: ing Paap EONS Sl: TEST Sh, 
trimmed with a gray feather, a pearl star, and wide green qn re ee. Sy Ot AE EP we: 
nplete ; valved. barred with Magenta and black, or a treble cross-bar of 
at Sig. &—Perpie silk ckirt, cenlloped on the edge and up Magenta, black barred with acarlet, and fawn with blue, 
» B.Y. each side of the front breadth, which is gored. The scal- Sateen baggy cottnation of otros. 
Ayre lops are edged with a velvet ribbon, headed by black The greatest variety prevails in Freneh reps and satin- 
boon beads. The jacket is of velvet, trimmed with a jet fringe. laines es curtains and furniture covering. They are ofa‘! 
' The velvet sash is richly ornamented with beads and the best shades of scarlet, Magenta, blue, fawn, green, and 
bugles, so also is the velvet bag worn at the side of the maroon, while others are of different colors most harmo- 
age did dress, Velvet and beads arranged in fancy designs orna- niously combined. Some are of a delicate patterned 
ment the front of the dress. The hair is dressed in curls ground with medallions; others are crossed in diamond 
—— with a band of purple velvet passing round the head. form. In our opinion, however, the plain reps with 
Fig. 6.—Little girl’s dress of Magenta silk, trimmed heavy cord and the fine patterns are decidedly the richest. 
with bands of white silk crossed by narrow black velvet, We must not omit to tell our readers that we found a'l 
and finished with a heavy black and white twisted che- the above, and much more that our space will not allow 
nille fringe. The corsage is made with a white silk vest us to speak of, at the establishment of Curwen Stoddart & 
in front and a long tail at the back. The hair is rolled Brother, 450, 452, and 454 North Second Street, Philadel- 
ial od from the face and arranged in plaits at the back, fastened phia. ; j 
ce, the by bows of black velvet. A pretty trimming for self-colored materials is a braid- 
xecute _—_ ing formed of narrow ribbons of some color contrasting 
charge CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA well with the dress. Silks and moirés are trimmed with 
oo FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. goat’s hair fringe, which is very effective and stylish. 
lrobes, TE most popular materials for winter wear are eping- A very elegant trimming for a black silk dress consists 
me lines, Highland cloths, serges, alpacas, poplins, reps, of five, long oar-shaped sashes, composed of gimp and jet, 
st, dis- merinos, and linseys or winseys. The latter, though hanging from the waist. These not only present a very 
worn for some time both in Paris and London, were first stylish appearance, but are made to anewer the useful 
—o introduced here last year; but in such small quantities as purpose of looping the skirt. Five bands of silk corre- 
e “iret to be seen but by few. This year, however, they have sponding with the gimp ornaments, but cut rather longer, 
count- | been imported to a considerable extent, and bid fair to be are sewed directly opposite to them, inside of the skirt. 
reat fn the fashionable material for walking and demi-toilette On the end of each of the silk bands is an eye, which 
tions 5 suits. Some are of cotton and wool, others of cotton and catches intoa hook arranged on the end of the gimp band. 
not # silk; the latter are the softest, and make the most stylish This is one of the most tasteful arrangements for festoon- 
t Gone dress. They are mostly self-colored of the different shades ing a dress that we have yet seen. If it is not desirable 
ranied of gray, brown, and purple. Some are striped, others to raise the dress, the gimp bands may be hooked into a 
yle of mottled. The latter are of a mixed ground, with uneven- small loop made on the skirt, or else they may hang free. 
aur looking knots of bright colors dotted over them. The pre- For a travelling dress, rows of braid can replace the gimp 
& Co. ference, however, is decidedly given to the plain linseys. ornaments, and make a pretty, useful trimming. More 
em Serge is another material very much in vogue abroad, rows of braid than gimp will be required, as the braid 
ens & and likely to be very generally adopted here this winter. cannot be obtained very wide. 
It is of cotton and wool; or all wool, with thread-like Short sacks of thick, woolly-looking white cloth are 
po stripes crossing diagonally. The most attractive delaines very much admired. They are generally trimmed with 
ust be are of mode, brown, or black grounds, with polka spots black Velvet or gimp. The same style made up of white 





of bright contrasting colors, Merinos and poplins have 





clo:u of lighter texture is used for breakfast toilet. Checked 
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cloths are trimmed with scarlet or blue logth, cut out in 
bands scalloped on each edge and caugt Zon to the sack 
with two rows of chain stitching, one of Black and one of 
white. 

Many of the velvet peletéts are trimmed with guipure 
lace, arranged in a square form round the shoulders and 
richly ornamented with beads. A band of lace, also richly 
worked with beads, is fastened round the waist with a 
fanciful buckle. Epaulettes, cuffs, and pockets are also 
formed of guipure and beads. Fur will be very much 
used as a trimming for velvet wraps. 

Much taste is displayed in the arrangement of chignons 
or fancy bunches of hair for the back of the head. They 
are intended to pin on and save the trouble and expense 
of a hairdresser. Some are a succession of shells, others 
a cluster of bows, or else rings, puffs, and kuots. Plaits 
are also ingeniously looped into various graceful forms. 
A profusion of curls, massed together by means of a fancy 
comb, though long worn, is still retained in favor as a 
youthfal, pretty style. 


The waterfall, though abandoned by some, is still very 
generally worn, but arranged rather higher on the head. 
It is generally imprisoned in a fancy net, and, among the 
newest, we mention some hung all over with gilt coins 
the size ofa halfdime, Others are strung with fluted gilt 
beads of graduated sizes, or hung over with large ball 
pendants of black velvet. All are exceedingly pretty and 
novel styles. 

The newest opera cloaks are of a silk material, striped 
or spotted with gold, and trimmed with Llama fringe and 
tassels mixed with gold. Others are of white plush, 
spotted with blue or scarlet, and trimmed with silk 
matching the color of the spots. 


The newest neckties are of silk, with birds of gay plu- 
mage on the ends, which are heavily fringed: others are 
ornamented with flowers, or a helmet with shield. Fancy 
white ties are very much worn, and the most novel we 
have seen were ornamented by means of Décalcomanie. 
As the art of Décalcomanie may not be familiar to atl our 
readers, we will give them an idea of what it is. Beau- 
tifully colored pictures, prepared for the purpose, are cure- 
fully eut out, covered with a certain kind of varnish, and 
laid on the object to be decorated, which may be silk, 
muslin, glass, China, ivory, or wood. A damp sponge is 
then applied to the wrong side of the picture, which is 
uppermost, and the paper is removed, leaving on the ob- 
ject to be decorated the impression of the picture in all its 
beautiful and delicate colors. 
many beautifal things may be ornamented that would be 
very suitable for Christmas presents. We have 
vases, card receivers, saucers, etc., on which the paint- 
ings were so beautiful that they had all the appearance 
of Sevres China. 

Another hint for Christmas presents may probably be 
acceptable to those who like to present their friends with 
2 specimen of their own handiwork. We refer to mono- 
gram slippers, which are both novel and pretty. The 
initials are stamped on the toe of the slipper, run or stuffed 
very heavily to make them in high relief. They are then 
worked with Indian floss. The ground can be either cloth 
or canvas, If the latter, the canvas must be first filled 
and the initials then stamped on. The beauty of the 
slipper is greatly increased by dotting it over with steel 
or crystal beads, for instance, one bead on every fourth 
stitch. 

The Cluny guipure is very much used for trimmirg 
linen sets, and is very effective. Some very novel linen 
sets are embroidered in black in.a kind of outline work, 


We give the idea, as very 


seen 


the designs being peacocks on a fence, a bounding deer, 








ora giraffe. Price $1 75a set. 

The latest novelty in the way of jewelry is the setting 
of humming-bird’s heads for ear-rings aud brooches. The 
effect is very beautiful, as the gorgeous, varying tints 
look like precious gems. 

Though the season for wearing muslins has passed, we 
will give our readers the benefit of a jate invention. It is 
colored starch, made in pink, blue, violet, green, and buif. 
Any article starched with this new invention is colored 
with it, the advantage, however, being that it will wasl: 
out and the garment can be restarched with another color. 
It isan English invention, aud has not yet appeared iu 
this country, so that we cannot testify as to its merits. We 
fear that it will be difficult to obtain a clear, eveu color; 
the probability is that the material will be cloudy and 
spotted. If this starch is really a success, it will certainly 
be quite economical, for out cf one white dress quite au 
assortment of different colored dresses may be obtained. 


At last we are able to satisfy the curiosity of our readers 
on the bonnet question. We take our models from the 
show-rooms of Mme. Tilman, where tasteful originality 
always prevails. The bonnets are large in the crown and 
very square, or else slightly raised, as in Fig. 3, page 433 
of the present number. The brims are close, rather flat on 
top. with long, straight sides. The cape is quite small, 
being merely a straight band. But few ornaments are 
used, such as a bird, a cluster of berries, or a straight 
band of ribbon bordered by a delicate design in gold and 
finished with a moss fringe. The richness of the trim- 
mings and the harmonious arrangement of them produce 
a most stylish effect. The illustrations we give of the 
Empire bonnets, though taken from French models, are 
rather exaggerated, and lack the grace and stylish ap- 
pearance of those seen at the Maison Tilman, 147 East 
Ninth Street, New York. The new bonnets require skilful 
handling to look well, and we fear that amateur milliners 
will this season be sorely perplexed. 


Long veils of lace or er pe-lisse contribute much to the 
freshuess and beauty of the fall bonnets and hats. These 
are arranged by our talented artiste in many capricious 
and graceful styles. Some are held at the side by an 
agrafe of steel or jet, and then thrown, Oriental like, over 
the face and fastened on the opposite side of the bonnet. 
Others are wound carelessly round the crown, and are fast- 
enced on one side by a swallow or trupical bird. Another 
style is draped in bowillons or puffs on one side, and 
fluats down the back in a single end. 

Round hats are considered indispensable for young 
ladies, and some quite novel shapes are among the late 
importations, 

A tricorne, or three-cornered hat, is called the Garde 
Fran aise under Louis XV. It is made of velvet and 
trimmed with feathers. Another, termed Gamin de Pari, 
is of either velvet or felt, with round crown, and trimmed 
with a colored lisse veil, which hangs behind in two wide 
ends, one of which is brought across the face as a veil. 
Besides these, are the most coquettish little toquete of 
bright-colored velvets trimmed with grebe and other 
fanciful plumes. 

Headdresses are all in the Greek style, either fillets of 
velvet studded with beads, or stars of gilt, silver, or steel, 
or else they are hung with chains of gilt sequins. For 
full dress, these bandelettes or fillets are composed of deli- 
cate flowers mounted on gilt stems, with green leaves 
edged and veined with gold. The artistic blending of 
gold with the beautiful flowers and foliage renders these 


coiffures perfectly charming. FasHion. 
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A WINTER SCENE. 
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GCONGORD ROLKAL 


COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


BY ©. ¥. GLOT, 
Mamposer of ‘Arcadia Waltz,” ¢tc. 
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CONCORD POLKA. 
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ROBE DRESS. 


(From Messrs. Cunwey Stopparr & Brotuer, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) 











Robe dress, of all wool de laine. The jacket is of a deep Magenta, stamped fancifnlly to reprexent Ilack cord an 
white buttons. The skirt is of a delicate fawn-color stamped to simulate heavy black cord, causLt in festoons by j¢ 
ornaments. 
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THE MOZART WRAP. 
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Street wrap, of a licht coffee-colored velvet cloth, trimmed with brown cord and tassels, and a rich white Llama 
fringe. This is one of the most stylish garments of the season. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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THE POLONAISE. 





Velvet palet*t fitting the figure at the back. and rather loose in frort. The trimming consists of very rich lace put 
on in a square form, both back and front. Large pockets trimmed with Jace are un the back of the palet.t. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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THE RICHELIEU. 





This sack is of black cloth, trimmed with velvet ornaments chain-stitched in white, and dotted with steel beads. 
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THE RAPHAEL. 














This palet*t is of rich black velvet, trimmed with guipure lace and a white gimp. 
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Border for Crochet Paletét 
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CLOAK TRIMMING. 








o 
A pretty design fora cloak trimming. The horseshoe should be cut out of cloth or velvet. The rest of the design 
ean be either braided or cut out of velvet or cloth. The large button can be of jet. The nails in the horseshoe should 
be formed of steel beads. 
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